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Good Health for 1888 

Will be the Most Interesting I 'olume of Health and Temperance 
Literature Ever Published. 


Sp 


Department^. 


Popular Physiology. Scientific Temperance. Practical Hygiene ,— 
all that is navest ami liveliest upon these subjects. Health Habits 
of All Nations. Health Suggestions for All Seasons of the Year . 
Social Purity. Domestic Medicine. Household Science. Hygiene for Young 
Folks. .FORTY PAGES MONTHLY.. 


ecial (Contributory. 


Dr. W. B. Richardson, 
Col. C. P. Sanderson, 
Prof. W. T. Hornaday, 
Miss Fannie Bolton, 
Wm. H. Riley, M. D., 
Miss Emma Ambrose, 


Dr. Norman Kerr, 

F. N. Scott, A. M., 
Rev. E. C. Hallam, 
Kate Lindsay, M. D., 
Ceo. Hare, M. D., 
Prof. E. M. Brigham, 


And a Large Number of Other Well Known and Popular Writers. 


Good Health has at the present time a circulation not less than 
four times that of any other popular health journal published. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the journal meets the wants of the 
people as no other journal has done. 


Notwithstanding the high praise which the managers have received 
for the journal during the past year, they are prepared to assure their 
friends that 


Good Health for 1SS8 shall be by far the Best Volume 

Ever Published. 







Although the journal is already cheaper than any other, considering 
its size, the managers have determined to add eight pages more to enable 
them to enlarge some of its departments, thus making the journal 

A Large 40 Page Monthly j 

constituting during the year a volume of nearly 500 quarto pages, equal 
to fully 1200 ordinary book pages. This is 

An Unparalleled. 0^ cr - 

And yet we do not stop with the mere increase in size, but propose 
to give each month 

A Fine F r °nti^pieee 

and numerous engraved illustrations, many of which will be made originally 
for this journal, and within the year several 

Qolored Plate^ 

will appear. A number of new and able writers have been engaged, and 
no expense will be spared in our effort to make Good Health for iSSS 
so good a journal that our readers will feel that each member is worth 
more than the small subscription price, 

$1.00 per Year. 


Health Publishing Company, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 
LONDON OFFICE: 4H Paternoster Chambers, Paternoster Row, London, E. C., England. 











A FEW LEADING ARTICLES. 


POPULAR HYCIENE. 

How to Live a Hundred Years. 

Hygienic Observations among the Dyaks of Borneo. Illustrated. Prof. W. F. Hornaday. 
(.'old Weather Diseases. 

Hygiene in Equatorial America. Illustrated. Prof. E. M. Brigham. 

Diet for a Dyspeptic. 

The Hygiene of Nasal Catarrh. Illustrated. 

Health Habits of the Brahmins. Illustrated. Rev. D. C. IIallam. 

How to Extinguish Hereditary Diseases. 

Evils of Stove Heating and Window Ventilation. Illustrated. 

Hygiene Among the Hottentots. Illustrated. D. A. Robinson. 

Hygienic Hints for a Person with Weak Lungs. Illustrated. 

Latest Improvements in Women’s Clothing. Illustrated. 

Lessons from a Monkey. 

Hygiene in the Jungles of India. Illustrated. Col. G. P. Sanderson. 

Clothing for Cold Weather. Illustrated\ 

A History of Costume. Illustrated. F. N. Scott, A. M. 

Twenty Years* Health Observations Among the Burmese. Illustrated. Miss Ambrose. 

For the “ HAPPY FIRESIDE” Department, 

Sophy Baker's Second Cousin , in two chapters, a story of two persons who contracted ty¬ 
phoid fever from the use of impure water and exposure to other insanitary conditions, 
told by •* Baker’s" wife in quaint and interesting language. 

Which. A story of how 11 the gem of a cellar, so convenient and handy," came near proving 
a veritable death trap to the family. 

The above are but two of a number of excellent original stories which we shall give our 
readers during 1888 . 

Home Scenes in Other Lands. Illustrated. 

Famous Women Interested in Temperance and Sanitary Reform. Illustrated. 

HYCIENE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Aunt Polly's Experiment , in three chapters, tells how Aunt Polly by careful training, health¬ 
ful exercise, and wholesome diet, started John, Eddie, Millie, and Ethel on the road to 
ward a noble manhood and womanhood. By Fannie Bolton. Illustrated. 

What Is It For? A story of school-girl difficulties with the study of physiology. By Mrs. 
M. A. Deane. Illustrated. 

My First Pipe, revised from the French of Andre Theurist bv F. N. Scott, A. M. Illustrated. 
A Health Picnic. Illustrated. 

Physiology for Little Readers. Illustrated. 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 

Household Conveniences. A series of illustrated articles. 

Hygienic Bill of Fare for every month in the year. 

Foods: Composition, Digestibility, Nutritive Value, etc. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. 

The above are a few of the interesting articles which will appear during the year. 

The Editorial, Social Purity, Domestic Medicine and other departments will be contin¬ 
ued as heretofore, and will be filled with the choicest and newest thoughts on appropriate 
subjects. 

No one interested in health and temperance questions can afford to be without Goon 
Health for 1888, 

TUP LARGEST, THE CHEAPEST , THE BEST HEALTH JOURNAL 

IN THE WORLD. 

Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A WINTER SONG. 


(see happy fireside.) 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICH., DECEMBER, 1887. 


MASSAGE. 

Systematic rubbing of the body or of dis¬ 
eased portions of it has been practiced from 
time immemorial, and among widely sepa¬ 
rated nations, in various parts of the world. 
In modern times this method of treatment is 
known as 1 massage. 1 An English writer in 
the Ninrternth Century translates the follow¬ 
ing extracts from a German work on the his- 
tory of massage, which will doubtless interest 
our readers:— 

»* The expression • massage ’ is derived, ac¬ 
cording to Pierry (Dictionary of Medical Sci¬ 
ence), from a Greek word signifying 1 to rub ;' 
according to Savary (Letters on Egypt) its der¬ 
ivation is from the Arabic word ‘mass,’ to 
press softly. In England a process of some¬ 
what the same character is known as sham¬ 
pooing. It seems certain that massage was 
practiced by the Indians and the Chinese 
many cent uries before the birth of our Saviour. 
It was combined with hygienic gymnastics. 

u The Brahmans exercised the art of healing; 
and the priests of Buddha are known to have 
acquired much of their power over the people 
by their skill in medicine. Sir William Jones, 
the great Oriental linguist, discovered frag¬ 
ments of the third sacred book of the Brahman 
period, entitled, ‘The Knowledge of Life,’ 
which contained many secrets of Indian med¬ 
icine. An extract from Daily’s work states 
that when Alexander the Great penetrated as 
far as India, in the year 337 b. c., his soldiers 
suffered much from the bites of serpents, for 
which no cure was known by the Greeks. 
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Alexander gathered at the royal tent the best 
Indian doctors, and proclaimed to the army 
that all who had been bitten must come 
there to be cured. These Indian doctors 
were in great repute. Illness was of un- 
frequent occurrence in those delightful cli¬ 
mates ; but all who were sick resorted to the 
wi^e men. or Brahmans, who cured them by 
wonderful or. as they professed, supernatural 
means. It has been ascertained that massage 
and shampooing were among the remedies 
employed by them. 

“ The £ Law’ of Mauou ' prescribed diet, 
washing, baths, rubbing and anointing with 
oil, as religious exercises. 

“In 1854 an account was published of a 
German merchant who had been treated in 
Stockholm by medical gymnastics, and who 
made a journey to Calcutta, and went through 
a course of massage and exercises there, in 
order to become an authority on the subject. 
He afterwards founded an atheneum for ra¬ 
tional gymnastics in Berlin. 

“The gymnastic exercises of the Indians 
consist (1) of wrestling, (2) of what we would 
call boxing, (3) stick or sword exercise. They 
also practice movements for rendering the 
limbs supple, and manipulations of various 
sorts. Before the Indians begin their exer¬ 
cises, they cower on the earth, and by turns 
rub each other with mud from the delta of 
the Ganges, when they can obtain it. All 
the muscles of their bodies are pressed and 
kneaded. When Indians are sick, they fre¬ 
quently employ a cure called chamboniny, 
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the whole of the patient’s body is gently 
kneaded, beginning with the upper extrem¬ 
ities, and descending to the feet. 

“ Dr Stein, of Heidelberg, who spent some 
years in the Dutch Medical Service in Java, 
writes that massage is practiced there, as in 
almost all the Dutch colonies of the Indian 
Ocean. It is known as lHdjet-ten , and it is 
also employed in the Society, Sandwich, Fiji, 
and Tonga Islands. Dr. Emerson, a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, says it is there called 
Lomi-Lnmiy and is performed either over the 
whole or a part of the body, usually by old 
women. It consists in rubbing and kneading, 
and may vary from the gentlest stroke to the 
most powerful grip. It is considered as a 
high mark of honor for a host to perform this 
operation for Iiis guest, or to receive this at¬ 
tention from him. No pain is inflicted. Oc¬ 
casionally the natives lie flat on the earth, 
and let their children trample on them. In 
an account of the Isle of Tonga, it is related 
that wheu people are suffering from great fa¬ 
tigue, three or four little children arc em¬ 
ployed to trample on the body of the patient 
as he lies on the grass. In those islands, 
massage is frequently applied to the fore¬ 
head or to the top of the head with excellent 
results. 

“In Foster's account of Cook’s travels in 
Tahiti, we read that the friendly inhabitants 
rubbed the travelers’ limbs in order to refresh 
them after their fatigues. 

ik Thc Chinese are supposed to have learned 
the use of gymnastic exercises from the In¬ 
dians, and the subject is mentioned in the 
most ancient of their books, the ‘ Cong-Fou,’ 
or Science of Living. The Chinese added 
the use of medicinal plants to tlie treatment 
of disease by rubbing and gymnastic exer¬ 
cises. 

“ The Egyptians were, and arc still, profi¬ 
cient'in the art of manipulation, friction and 
anointing with oil being part of the cure 
employed. 

*• The Greeks employed gymnastics and 
massage in order to preserve health, as well 
as to restore it. Pythagoras taught his disci¬ 
ples to practice moderation, to use a vegeta¬ 


ble diet and gymnastic exercises. The gym¬ 
nasiums and pahestriums of the Greeks were 
famous. Plato writes : * The object of gym¬ 
nasiums is to instruct youths and men how 
to preserve health and keep their frames in 
good condition.' Before the Greeks took 
part in the national games, they had to un¬ 
dergo a course of preparation,—bathing, fric¬ 
tion, anointing, and also rubbing with sand. 
Fine sand from the Nile was preferred, and 
was imported from Egypt for the purpose. 
There were many rules for properly carrying 
out the process, and it wasjperformed in va¬ 
rious ways. 

“ Among the many editions of the works of 
Hippocrates, there is a French one by Littrc. 
in which the following passage occurs : »A 
physician must possess experience of many 
subjects, among others of massage.’ 

“ Among the Romans, as indeed every 
child knows, the constant use of baths, fol¬ 
lowed by friction and anointing with oil, was 
customary. In illness, rubbing with warm 
oil, other kinds of friction, and ‘ movement 
cures,’ were used. Asclepiades also recom¬ 
mended exercise and friction. Celsus, the au¬ 
thor of eight books on the science of healing, 
took for his motto, 1 The best medicine is to 
take no medicine.’ In inflammation of the 
brain, if he wished to induce sleep, he ordered 
rubbing for a considerable time. lie also ad¬ 
vises rubbing to cure acute pains in the head, 
though not during an attack, and recommends 
friction to strengthen weak limbs. 

“ Celsus lays much stress on passive move¬ 
ment for invalids. ‘ The gentlest is exercise 
in voyaging on a ship, either in harbor or on 
a river. If being driven in a carriage is too 
fatiguing, he recommends that the invalid be 
carried on a couch or in a chair, and advises 
that the patient should be rocked in bed if 
unable to rise. Galen, who lived in the sec¬ 
ond century after Christ, highly approved of 
massage and gymnastics, but he did not ad¬ 
vise athletics, lie ordered friction in the 
evening, to remove fatigue. The body was to 
be rubbed with a woolen cloth, afterwards 
with oil till the surface became red, and then 
with the bare hands in several directions. 
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Hoffman, in 170S, seems to have advocated the 
principles that govern the German schools in 
the nineteenth century. He wrote that the 
conditions under which health is to be main¬ 
tained are simple,—exercise of various kinds, 
in alternation with rest, cold water, and strict 
attention to diet. One of his maxims was, 

4 Work and tiring exercise are universal pan¬ 
aceas.’ 

“Between the years 1756 and 17S6, Tron- 
chin, a scholar of Boerhaave’s, was in great 
repute in Paris; he was physician to the 
Duke of Orleans and to Voltaire, and it was 
owing to his advice that Voltaire went to live 
at Ferney. People came to eousult him from 
distant countries, and his success was extraor¬ 
dinary. His & 3 'stem consisted in ordering fric¬ 
tion, movements of various characters, exer¬ 
cise, long walks, and certain precautions in 
diet. 

“A system of gymnastics was established 
in Sweden by Peter Ling, between 1805 and 
1830. He w as the son of a pastor, and de¬ 
voted his life to the study of exercise for 
the development of the human frame. Swed¬ 
ish exercises are much used now in Eng¬ 
land. 

“ Massage and gymnastic exercises have 
more votaries in France than in England. The 
love of sport that seems inherent in English 
people is supposed to have obviated the ne¬ 
cessity for a widely extended system of gym¬ 
nastics. 

“The system of massage practiced by Dr. 
Metzger has drawn crowds to Amsterdam, 
and has afforded relief to great numbers of 
sufferers, several reigning sovereigns—among 
others the empress of Austria—being among 
bis patients. Dr. Hunerfauth carries out the 
same system at Horaburg with equal success, 
and a member of his family charitably de¬ 
votes much of her time to relieving the suf¬ 
ferings of the peasants. 

“ It is necessary to beware of masseurs who 
have no real knowledge of the art, as disas¬ 
trous results follow from the violent treatment 
to which ignorant persons subject their pa¬ 
tients. It is curious to find how much benefit 
many sufferers derive from a revival of the 


same remedies practiced in by-gone ages and 
in distant climes. Truly, ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun.’ ” 


NECESSARY RULES OF SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established 
in the physiology of man than this, that the 
brain expends its energies and itself during 
the hours of wakefulness, and that these an* 
recuperated during sleep. If the recuper¬ 
ation does not equal the expenditure, the 
brain withers ; this is insanity. Thus it is 
that in early English history, persons who 
were condemned to death by being prevented 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs ; 
thus it is, also, that those who are starv ed to 
death become insane,—the brain is not nour¬ 
ished, and the}* cannot sleep. The practical 
inferences are three: (1) those who think 
most, who do most brain work, require most 
sleep; (2) that time “saved” from neces¬ 
sary sleep is infallibly destructive to mind, 
body, and estate; (3) give yourself, your 
children, your servants, give all that are un¬ 
der you, the fullest amount of sleep they 
will take, by compelling them to go to bed at 
some regular, early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within 
a fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity 
of the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of 
sleep the moment enough repose has been se¬ 
cured for the wants of the system. This is 
the onl}* safe and sufficient rule ; and as to the 
question of how much sleep any one requires, 
each must be a rule for himself; great Nature 
will never fail to write it out to the observer 
under the regulations just given. — Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. 

—To insure long life, recreation should be 
a part of our daily life. It makes the busy 
man thoughtful, and keeps the thoughtful 
man busy. It insures health, success, and 
the accomplishment of more work in less 
time. 

—There are two things which a man is 
bound to take on faith,—his wife’s private 
opinion ' of him, and what sausages are 
made of. 
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IN TRAINING FOR DYSPEPSIA . 

I)o not give jour children crackers or cook¬ 
ies, or even bread ami butter, between meals. 
The practice destroys their appetite for the 
regular meals, interferes with digestion, makes 
them sallow, subject to various maladies, a 
ready prey for serious diseases, and tells fright- 
fully upon their dispositions. 

The process of digestion is a highly-com¬ 
plicated one, which goes on with wonderful 
smoothness in a healthy stomach, if it is not 
interrupted; but interruptions are firmly re¬ 
sented, and punished by suffering, sooner or 
later. A learned Frenchman, talking of the 
perfect and wonderful action of the stomach, 
once said : <« And you put all this machinery 
to work for just one poor cracker.” But after 
all, it is not the setting it to work that does 
the harm, it is doing it when it is otherwise 
occupied. The breakfast is, perhaps, half- 
digested, and the early processes are through 
with, the “one poor cracker” is sent down to 
claim attention, and the process is begun over 
again, to the neglect of the material already 
in the field. For a length of time constant 
disturbances and interruptions may make no 
visible change, but it is tolerably certain that 
sooner or later, evil results will come ; and the 
children persistently feasted between meals 
are in training for dyspepsia. 

“ The dyspepsia of Americans is due to pie,” 
another foreigner has observed ; but wiser 
people than he, say that the “bite aud piece ” 
between meals make more victims to the har¬ 
rowing disorder than the much maligned pie. 
— Good Cheer . 


Worth Imitating .—An Italian in his one 
hundred and tenth year, being asked the se¬ 
cret of his living so long, replied :— 

“ When hungry, of the best I eat, 

And dry and warm I keep my feet; 

I screen my head from sun and rain, 

And let few cares perplex my brain.” 


—“Enough is as good as a feast.” Re¬ 
member that it is better to leave the table a 
little hungry than to suffer the pangs of in¬ 
digestion after eating heartily. 


ESQUIMAU GLUTTONY. 

Considerably above the Fuegiaus in intel¬ 
ligence, though still of a very low order of 
both intellectual aud physical development, 
are the Esquimaux, who inhabit the northern¬ 
most regions of the Western Hemisphere. 
They live almost wholly on the flesh of the 
walrus, seal, and a few other Arctic animals, 
Man}' stories are told of the enormous quan¬ 
tities of meat which an Esquimau will inflict 
upon his stomach at a single meal. To eat 
eight or nine pounds of raw or frozen meat 
at a sitting is quite an ordinary feat. An 



Esquimau in the act of eating his dinner has 
been sketched by our artist in the accompany¬ 
ing picture. The process is a peculiar one. 
The Esquimau first cuts a strip of flesh a foot 
or more in length, and places one end between 
his teeth. Then with his knife he cuts off as 
much as he can stuff into his mouth, and a> 
soon as that is disposed of, repeats the pro¬ 
cess until the whole strip is eaten. When 
repletion has reached a point where it renders 
him unable to move, he will lie on his back 
and let his wife feed him with bits of blubber 
until he becomes fairly unconscious, after 
which he will lie in a state of torpor for a 
day or so, like a boa-constrictor. After this 
it is not surprising to learn that the Esqui¬ 
maux are a race of dyspeptics. 

Many of the Arctic explorers have culti¬ 
vated the habit of excessive flesh-eating, in 
imitation of the gluttonous Esquimaux, think¬ 
ing that the consumption of large quantities of 
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fat and oil were essential to the maintenance 
of the heat of the body; and some of them 
have recorded their ability to make way with 
their eight pounds of seal blubber per day. 
That these enormous quantities of flesh, or 
indeed any flesh food at all, are not abso¬ 
lutely essential to sustain life in the Arctic 
regions, should have been apparent to these 
explorers from their observations of the hab¬ 
its of the musk-ox, reindeer, and other Arctic 
animals, whose food is composed of mosses, 
lichens, and a few other hardy vegetable 
growths which are able to withstand the rig¬ 
ors of the long Arctic winter. As a matter 
<>f scientific fact, the albuminous elements, 
which are the most abundant in flesh food, 
are not those which supply the most heat to 
the body. The heat-producing elements are 
the carbonaceous, of which vegetable foods 
contain a large proportion in the form of 
starch, sugar, and fat. In the narrative of 
the expedition of the Polaris in the Arctic re¬ 
gions, a quotation from the journal of Captain 
Hall mentions that when traveling on foot 
among the ice and snow, within a few degrees 
of the North Pole, in the month of October, 
when the long, dark, cold, winter night had 
already begun, in company with his compan¬ 
ion he lunched on graham crackers. The 
entire crew of the Polaris, as appears from 
other entries in the journal, maintained good 
health on a diet such as would not be consid¬ 
ered extravagant for a laboring man in a 
mild climate, and on two meals a day. We 
would suggest, therefore, to any of our read¬ 
ers who are ambitious to win fame in search¬ 
ing for the North Pole, that they eschew the 
excesses of the iguoraut Esquimaux, and con¬ 
fine themselves and their companions to a mod¬ 
erate vegetable diet. Such a diet would at any 
rate be efficacious in warding off attacks of 
scurvy, through whose ravages the purposes 
of many Arctic expeditions have been de¬ 
feated. The evil effects of an exclusively flesh 
diet among the Icelanders are thus set forth 
by Mackenzie, in his “ Travels in Iceland — 
“ The diet of the Icelander consists almost 
solely of animal food, of which fish, either 
fresh or dried, forms by far the largest pro¬ 


portion. During the summer they have milk 
and butter in considerable abuudance ; but 
of bread and every other vegetable food there 
is the utmost scarcity, and among the lower 
classes an almost entire privation. As an 
effect of these circumstances in the mode 
of life of the Icelanders, cutaneous diseases, 
arising from the cachectic state of the body, 
are exceedingly frequent among them, and 
appear in some of their worst forms. Scurvy 
and leprosy are common in the island, occur¬ 
ring especially on the western coast. Where 
the inhabitants depend chiefly upon fishing, 
and w ? here the pastures are inferior in extent 
and produce, scurvy is observed to occur 
with great frequency. For its cure a vege¬ 
table diet is employed, in as far as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Islanders will admit of 
such means .”—{Sunbeams of Health and Tem¬ 
perance, 

TOBACCO BLINDNESS. 

It Is well known that the sight of civilized 
people is often inferior to that of savage 
tribes. The Massachusetts Indian could see 
an approaching vessel off the coast an hour 
before a white man could discern it. It is 
well known that tobacco powerfully affects the 
nerves. Persons who are in a state of mental 
excitement become calm, quiet, and medita¬ 
tive, under the influence of tobacco. On the 
other hand, persons accustomed to the use of 
tobacco become nervous, fretful, impatient, 
and unreasonable, when deprived of it. 

Anything which affects the nerves must 
affect the eyes. Alcohol affects the optic 
nerves, changes the focus of vision, aud under 
its influence, people frequently “ see double,” 
and see things that are not visible to the nat¬ 
ural eye. 

Experiments with railroad men indicate 
that there is a large amount of color-blind¬ 
ness among people in general; many rail¬ 
way employees being unable to discern the 
colors of the different flags and signals on the 
railway, are thus rendered unfit for railway 
service, as accidents must occur when em¬ 
ployees are unable to distinguish between 
different colored lights or flags. 
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Tobacco being a sedative and a narcotic, nat¬ 
urally benumbs the nerves. When the nerves 
are thus benumbed, people do not see as dis¬ 
tinctly, do not take notice, and arc liable to 
confound colors, and overlook things which 
are visible to a clearer and more alert eye-sight. 
And this defectiveness of vision tends to in¬ 
crease and become permanent, and this is 
blindness. A recent newspaper sa} T s :— 

“ Tobacco blindness is becoming a common 
affliction. At present there are several per¬ 
sons under treatment for it at one London hos¬ 
pital. It first takes the form of color-blind ness, 
the sufferers, who have smoked themselves into 
this condition, being quite unable to distin¬ 
guish the color of a piece of red cloth held 
up before them. Sometimes the victim loses 
his eyesight altogether. Although smoking 
is to a large extent the cause of the malady, 
and so gives it its name, heavy drinking is 
also partly responsible." Let people who 
would preserve their eyesight, their reason, 
their health, and their common sense, keep 
clear of these vile, debasing, degrading, and 
benumbing indulgences.— Selected. 


A Dog's Regard for Morals .—The Popular 
Science Monthly tells a story of the sheep¬ 
dogs in the Crazy 31 ountains, from which it 
appears that these well-trained animals are 
so averse to profanity that they will have 
nothing to do with a man who swears at a 
sheep,—another evidence of the wonderful 
intelligence of these sagacious animals:— 

“ They deserve more than a passing mention. 
Their intelligence and quick apprehension of 
what is required of them, and their faithful 
performance of duty, arc wonderful. Without 
them the working force required to care for 
the sheep would have to be more than doub¬ 
led. These dogs appreciate kind treatment, 
and take to heart scolding and abuse. 

“ A foreman of a sheep-ranch once said that 
in sending out a new man, lie assigned to him 
an old dog, thinking that if the man did not 
know his duty, the dog did. 

“ He charged the would-be herder to be kind 
to the dog, saying, 1 lie will not stay with 
you, if you are not.' 


“ In two days the dog was at home again. 
The foreman visited the man, taking another 
dog, and said to him, 1 You were cross to tlie- 
old dog, and I told you he would not stand 
it.’ 

44 1 1 was not cross to the dog,’ returned the 
herder; 1 but, confound him! he would not 
even let me swear at the sheep ! * " 


A Quaker on Good Manners and Indecency . 

—Recently a Quaker was traveling in a rail¬ 
way carriage. After a time, observing certain 
movements on the part of a fellow-traveler, 
he accosted him as follows : « Sir, thee seems 
well dressed, and 1 dare say, thee considers 
thyself well bred, and would not demean thy¬ 
self to any ungentloman-like action, would st 
thee ? " The person addressed promptly re¬ 
plied with considerable spirit,“ Certainly not; 
not if I knew it. 1 ' The Quaker continued, 
“ And suppose thee invited me to thy house, 
thee would not think of offering me thy glass 
to drink out of after thee had drunk out of it 
thyself, would’st thee ? ” 'file interrogated 
replied, “Abominable! no; such an offer 
would be most insulting." The Quaker con¬ 
tinued, “ Still less would thee think of offer¬ 
ing me thy- knife and fork to eat with, after 
putting them into thy mouth, would’st thee ? " 
The interrogated answered, “To do that 
would be an outrage on all decency, and 
would show such a wretch was out of the 
pale of civilized society." “ Then,” said the 
Quaker, “ with these impressions upon thee, 
why should’st thee wish me to take into my 
mouth and nostrils the smoke from that cigar 
which thou art preparing to smoke, after 
sending the smoke out of thy own mouth ? " 
— League. Journal . 


—Dr. Jessup, of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, says that the wearing of high-heeled 
shoes so alters the center of gravity as to 
cause a return to the habit of “tailless apes, 
who walk upon their toes." 


—Scene: Grammar class. Teacher: “What 
is the future of * he drinks?' " Johnnie: “ He 

m tt . 

is drunk." 
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—Most chronic catarrhs usually begin in the fall of 
the year, and owe their origin to the neglect of adjust¬ 
ing the clothing to the weather. Catarrhs of all sorts 
are much more easily prevented than cured. 


—If you have not already done so, now is the time 
to begin to make arrangements for a regular supply 
of fresh air throughout the house, and the constant 
removal of foul air. Any ordinary dwelling can be 
efficiently ventilated with an outlay of fifty dollars. 
When we consider how many diseases are the direct 
result of breathing foul and stagnant air, neglect to 
secure a pure-air supply appears to be inexcusable. 


—At this season of the year every person should 
wear thick flannel under-clothing. Persons whose 
circulation is habitually poor may need to wear two 
suits of woolen under-garments, and most persons will 
find a decided advantage in putting on an extra suit 
whenever they are to undergo any unusual exposure 
to the cold, as in riding in au open carriage or sleigh. 
A suit of tightly-fitting woolen under-clothing pro¬ 
tects the body nearly as much as an overcoat, and is 
much less expensive. 


—If your house is supplied with a fresh-air duct, 
and it ought to be if it is not, be careful to see that it 
is clear of leaves, dust, cobwebs, or whatever may 
have lodged in it during the summer months, when 
it was not depended upon for a fresh-air supply. 
Sometimes small animals get into the fresh-air duct 
ami die, and the resulting decomposition poisons the 
air of the whole house. This inspection oughl, of 
course, to have been made some weeks ago ; but if it 
has not been, attend to it now. 


Do n't Do It.—In harmony with the prevailing 
custom, the reader, if a householder living in the 
country or in a country village, has probably made 
arrangements for 14 banking up the house ” with earth, 
or straw, or stable litter, to keep the cellar from 
freezing. Arrangements of this sort are econom¬ 
ical to the extent that it is a good means of prevent¬ 
ing freezing in the cellar, but it is a very costly pro¬ 
ceeding in relation to health. An unventilated cellar 
filled with vegetables and various decomposing sub¬ 
stances is often a most prolific source of disease, 
pouring up a constant stream of gaseous poison into 
the living-rooms above. Vegetable cellars should 
he wholly disconnected from human habitations. If 
they must be tolerated, they should be well venti¬ 
lated. 


How to Take Cold*—A great many people con¬ 
stantly troubled with colds, complain that they do not 
know how they have taken cold. For the benefit 
of such, we suggest a few of the ways in which 
colds may he readily taken and are usually contracted. 
It is a damp, drizzly day. It does not rain hard 
enough to wear a mackintosh or carry an umbrella. 
You want to run into the next door neighbor's. 
Hardly worth while to put on your rubbers fur so 
short a journey, so you leave them at home. You 
come back with the soles of your shoes damp. You 
have chilled the bottom of your feet, one of the most 
susceptible portions of your body. The next morn¬ 
ing you awake with a stuffed feeling in the head, 
and soreness or stiffness in the throat or a husky 
condition of the voice; and you wonder how you 
could have caught such a cold. 

Here is another way: It is a rather chilly, damp 
day, hut it does not rain at all. However, the pav<v 
ment is cold and damp from the precipitat ion ol moist¬ 
ure, though not damp or cold enough so that, you 
think it worth while to put on overshoes to go down 
town on an errand. For half an hour, the feet, clad 
with thin-soled shoes or boots, are exposed to the 
chilling contact with cold stone slabs or concrete. 
A few hours afterward you begin to feel or imagine 
that you have taken cold in consequence of a change 
in the weather; whereas it was in consequence of 
want of a change of shoes. 

Another way: You have occasion to take a long 
walk or ride in the rain. You thoroughly protect 
yourself with rubbers for the feet, and a mackintosh, 
which covers the rest of the body. The impervious 
rubber cloth keeps the rain from wetting your cloth¬ 
ing, but at the same time retains and condenses in the 
garments the watery vapor which is constantly escap¬ 
ing from the skin, and which amounts to several ounces 
in the course of a few hours. You return home with¬ 
out having receiv ed a particle of moisture from the out¬ 
side, but with the clothing thoroughly damp by the 
moisture produced beneath the proteclive covering of 
the mackintosh. Considering your garments perfectly 
dry, you do not think a change necessary, and sit. 
down indoors without special precaution to avoid a 
draught or other causes of rapid evaporation, in con¬ 
sequence of which you soon become chilly by the evap¬ 
oration of the moisture from your clothing. You feel 
slight chills creeping about the spine. A hearty 
sneeze and a stuffed feeling in the nose, and pretty 
soon a frequent necessity for using the handkerchief, 
indicate that you have taken cold; and do you wonder 
where ? — Undo • the Mackintosh. 

That getting the feet wet, leaving the hair about the 
neck damp, getting wet in the rain, neglecting to 
change the clothing, and sundry other indiscretions 
of like character, are causes of taking cold, it Is un¬ 
necessary to state, as all sensible people may be 
supposed to know Hint such exposures are hazardous, 
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Conducted by Mrs, E E Kellogg, A. M. 


A WINTER SONG. 

BT LUDWIG 1IOLTY. 

(8m FrontUqpiece.) 

I rituilittcil from the German by Charles T. Or»»ok>. 

SuMMKR joys are o’er; 

Flo’rets bloom no more, 

Wintry winds are sweeping; 
Through the Snow-drifts peeping. 
Cheerful evergreen 
Rarely now is seen. 

Now no plumed throng 
Charms l lie wood with song: 
Ice-bound trees are glittering. 
Merry snow-birds twittering. 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 

Winter, still I see 
Many charms in thee,— 

Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-storms fiercely.beating, 

And the dear delights 
Of the long, long nights. 



CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 

^INCE the beginning of the fifth cent¬ 
ury the twenty-fifth of December has 
11 .U 3 been universally adopted throughout 
imp Christendom as the day upon which to 
celebrate the birth of Christ, although 
j there is no positive evidence that the 
date fixed upon is the correct one. Up to 
the fourth century the sixth of January was 
regarded and celebrated as the anniversary 
of the advent of our Saviour. 


From the earliest times, the Romans, Celts, 
and Germans celebrated Christmas with great 
festivities, extending over many days. In the 
year 385, Theodosius the Great, Emperor of 
Rome, made a law commanding his subjects 


to begin their Christmas festivities on the 
sixth day before Christmas, and to continue 
them for seven days after. 

Later, Alfred the Great made a similar law, 
stating that “the twelve days after Christmas 
are made a festival.” The excesses commit¬ 
ted during such a prolonged season of reveling 
and feasting finally led to an endeavor to mod¬ 
erate these festivities, and divest the occasion 
of its levity, with the result of modifying, but 
not wholly changing, the custom. 

From this ancient practice comes the al¬ 
most universal one at the present time, of 
making Christmas a day of feasting and pleas¬ 
ure. I ndeed most of the customs so generally 
observed at Christmas are of very ancient or¬ 
igin, some of them dating back to heathen 
mythology. The decoration of homes and 
churches with evergreens has its source in an 
ancient belief that friendly sylvan spirits 
would come, and dwell among the greens un¬ 
til the winter should be over, and the woods 
he sunny and warm again. The mistletoe is 
said to have been held sacred by the Druids. 
The “ Yule-log,” was burned in honor of the 
divinities of the Norse mythology at the great 
Scandinavian festivals. The custom of giv¬ 
ing presents goes back to the Roman Satur¬ 
nalia, when it was common to bestow upon 
children little images of gods. The Christ¬ 
mas-tree comes from Germany, and “Santa 
Claus ” is a native of Holland. 

In England, where the annual recurrence of 
Christmas was for centuries celebrated by 
rolling the great “Yule-log” into the fire¬ 
place and lighting large candles, followed 
by a season of extravagant festivities, there 
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were many superstitions connected with the 
day. One of the most curious of these was 
a Devonshire custom. On Christmas eve the 
farmers, with their families and numerous 
friends, gathered together, and partook of 
wheaten cakes dipped in cider. Late in the 
evening the entire company proceeded to 
the orchard, one bearing a cake and another 
some cider, as an offering to the apple-tree. 
The eake w as placed on a bough of the tree, 
the cider thrown over it; and at the same 
moment the men fired guns, the women and 
children shouting meanwhile the following 
lines :— 

“Bear true apples ami pears enough ; 

Barns full, bags full, sacks full, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! ” 

In Norfolk the custom was to sprinkle a 
little hot ale over the apple-tree, while the 
company saug:— 

“Apples and pears, with right good corn, 

Come in plenty to every one; 

Eat and drink good cake and hot ale. 

Give earth to drink, and she’ll not fail.’* 

From these customs it is eas} T to see how 
the habit of drinking intoxicants, so common 
during the holiday season, lias been handed 
down from one generation to another for 
centuries. 

A beautiful custom at Christmas-time, said 
to have sprung from the songs of the shep¬ 
herds at the birth of Christ, was the singing 
of carols. In England this is still practiced, 
though much less common than in olden 
times, when the Norman castles filled the land, 
and each baron had his gleemen and choris¬ 
ters, who made the walls re-echo with their 
jubilant voices. One of the oldest and most 
popular of these carols runs as follows :— 

“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay : 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 

Was born upon this day. 

To save us all from Satan’s power, 

When we were gone astray. 

“ From God, the heavenly Father, 

A blessed angel came, 

And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
llow that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 


“ The shepherds at those tidings 
Itejoiced much in mind. 

And left their flocks a-feediug 
In tempest, storm, and wind. 

And went to Bethlehem Straightway, 
The blessed Babe to find. 

“ But when to Bethlehem they came. 
Whereat the Infant lay. 

They found him in a manger. 

Where oxen fed on Imy ; 

His mother, Mary, kneeling. 

Unto the Lord did pray. 

“Now to the Lord sing praises. 

All you within this place. 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace : 

The holy tide of Christmas 
All other doth deface.” 


COMMON SENSE. 

nr M Quixote.” 

( Concluded.) 

When Farmer Styles returned from the 
journey of taking his son to thu Sanita¬ 
rium, he wore an air of placidity that had 
been lacking for many a day. “ 1 tell you.' 
said he, “ Harve’ is in good hands, That’s a 
beautiful place, and there are lots of sick-look- 
in’ folks settin’ around, not cooped up in an 
air-tight bedroom, but meandering on the pi¬ 
azzas; and the whole house is full of sunshine 
and air. 

“ Things are seen common-sense ways. First 
thing when we arrived, was a lecture; and it 
was a lecture. The doctor is a spry one, and 
he gave it to ’em right and left. lie said 
that it is a sin to be a dyspeptic. He said 
that nature has provided us with good inter¬ 
nal organs to digest our food, and it is either 
willful sin or sin of ignorance that turns a 
good organ into a bad one. 

« When the stomach turns out its work about 
half doue, that makes the other internal ma¬ 
chines extra jobs. The nerves get all worked 
up till they’re very sensitive. The blood gets 
full of crude material not half worked up, and 
there goes that undigested food a-scrapin 1 
through the system into the brain and the 
heart and the lungs and the liver, till the whole 
bein’ is in a snarl from head to foot. Then, 
as soon as the organ grinds out its load, it just 
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collapses from weariness, and there’s a gone 
feeliu’ in the pit; and then folks ain’t got no 
more sense than to heave onto it another load. 

“Some people, he say’s, will eat things 
when they know they will have a spell of indi¬ 
gestion arter. They’ll jest take Thanksgivin’ 
dinners, and plum-pud din’, and brandy sauce, 
goose and grease, and cranberry jelly, and 
doughnuts boiled in lard, and what not, till 
the poor stomach is sore and irritable beyond 
endurance. They’ll scold their children, and 
abuse their best friends; and after they cool 
down, they get clear despairin’, a-thinkin’ 
they have committed the unpardonable sin. 
They need to be pitied, and to be helped to 
repent and forsake their evil ways, instead of 
repinin’ agin Providence for the ills they’ve 
brought on themselves/’ 

“Well,” said Aunt Sallie, sharply, “you’ll 
never get me there. That’s a pretty way to 
treat sick folks,—a-harrowin’ up their feclin’s 
in that style. Ilarve' will have a sorry time 
of it.” 

“No; he won t. Harve’s got new spunk 
already. By and by the doctor gave the cod¬ 
dling business a rap. Says he, ‘ The friends 
of the sick jest make babies of ’em. It’s 
splendid discipline for the well ones, but it’s 
hard on the invalid. There is just lots of over- 
fond mothers that have humored their chil¬ 
dren into chronic invalids. They wait on ’em 
and coddle ’em till they hain’t got no self re¬ 
liance, no stamina, no hack spinal columns. 
They jest become poor, whiney, miserable de¬ 
pendants, always a-leanin’ their whole weight 
on somebody else, until their whole charac¬ 
ter is marred. A fit of sickness jest leaves a 
scar on a man that it’s hard to rub oil/ I 
jest wish you could have seen Hnrve’. 

“ 4 Now,’ continued the doctor, • we’ve got 
you here to give you a lift ; but you have got 
to do some climbing yourselves ; ’ and he told 
them to make a business of it; to dart around 
and take exercise and air, and not to go 
pokin’ around to find out if they'd broke out 
in a new spot, but to turn their eyes out of 
themselves. Nature is a very modest creatur’, 
and she won’t tend to her affairs while you’re 
inspectin’ her house-keeping. 


“ lie said that there are laws which govern 
the bein’; and there is not one in ten that 
knows what they be ; or if they do know, they 
act as though it didn’t make much matter. 
Hundreds of folks have told the doctor that 
they’ pay no attention to their health ; jest 
eat what comes along as loug as it tastes good, 
and do as they please, no matter what the con¬ 
sequences may be. 

“ He said that people give way to appetite 
and passion till they loose control of them¬ 
selves, and by and by they are called in¬ 
sane, What’s the reason there is so much 
crime in the world? It’s jest because men 
and women have give way to their depraved 
impulses; and he said that to be morally 
healthy, one must be in harmony with moral 
law ; and the law of the physical bein’ is all 
woven in with the moral. One depends on 
the other. The Word says, 4 Out of the heart 
proceeds evil thoughts.’ For instance, there 
comes an evil thought temptin’ you to give 
way to eatiu’ too much, or to eat of what is 
hurtful. The stomach gets evil, and the tide 
that flows back to the heart has an increased 
tendency to fabricate more and worse evil, 
till one almost gets confused, and might think 
it was out of the stomach that evil springs. 

I tell you, I felt that that man was a-gettin’ 
on the right track. 

“ When I took Ilarve’ to his office, the spry 
doctor whizzed around, and sorter sized him up. 
Ilarve’ looked sorter sheepish, as though he 
felt like a sinner, and he whispered to me that 
the doctor had a poor opinion of him.” 

44 Poor dear! and to think you’ve left him 
there,” sighed the farmer’s wife. “ He’ll jest 
be clear down sick. That doctor is sorter 
heartless.” 

“No; he hain’t. llis talk sounds kinder 
sharp, but there’s a sort of kindliness a-beam- 
in’ out of it all. ’Pears like it was jest what 
Harve’ needed, to be whipped up a little, and 
feel as though he’d like to be a man agin. 

“‘Well,’ says the doctor, after examining 
his lungs and his heart and his liver, and givin’ 
j him a thump here aud there, * You are a nerv- 
| ous dyspeptic.’ 
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<“0h,’ says Ilarve/ 1 you do n’t mean it! 
Have n’t I tlie consumption ? ’ 

“ < Not a bit of it,’ said the doctor. 

‘“Well* sa} T s Harve’, *1 heard you lecture 
this morning, and see you have very little 
respect for nervous dyspeptics.’ 

“ < Well/ says the doctor, ‘ I know how to 
pity them, for I was one myself once. I de¬ 
spise the disease, but love the poor victim 
for the sake of what he may be. I 
have no respect for a man who 
won’t get over it.’ 

“ * Now, sir/ says he, ‘stand up.’ 

Harve’ stood up, more’n a head 
taller than the doctor, but lookin’ 
peeked and weak, in spite of his 
great bones. Ilarve’ did n’t used 
to be so poor lookin’; I declar’, 

I felt sorter shamed of him. 

“Then the doctor felt of his 
muscle. It was as flabby as dough. 

‘ Feel of that/ says the doctor, 
doublin’ up his own arm. And 
would you believe it ? that man 
had a muscle like a farmer—beat 
mine all holler. 

“ Then the doctor give him a lit¬ 
tle more common sense. He said, 
that for health, the whole body 
must be properly worked. Jest to 
set down and study without exer¬ 
cise, is a sure way to become an 
invalid and of no use in the world. 

“Then Harve’ asked him if he could get 
well, and be of some account. ‘ Certainly/ 
says the doctor, ‘ nothing to hinder. Stay here 
awhile, and get built up. Use the dumb-bells, 
clubs, and the gymnasium. Live on a plain 
nutritious diet; such as good whole-wheat 
bread and grains, with plenty of milk, cream, 
and fruit. Tea and coffee and indigestible 
dainties must be laid aside; ’ and then he 
give him the reasons.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Sal lie, “ The idee I 
That doctor is a regular ofiscourin’. There is 
alwa} T s some new wind of doctrine a-blowin’, 
but you do n’t ketch me a-bein’ stirred by sieh 
nonsense. I’m surprised at you, Hczekiak. 
There’s no more harm in tea and coffee than 
in the wind that blows.” • 


“You say so je3t because you do n’t know 
science. The scientific reasons show that 
they both contain poison, and are stimulants. 
I’m a temperance man ; and wheu I see com¬ 
mon sense, I intend to stand by it regular.” 

“ Well, Ilezekiah, here we’ve been a-drinkin’ 
of those beverages ever since we were chil¬ 
dren, and l do n’t see as it has hurt us a 
mite,” said his wife. 


“ Look in that air tea-pot ! ” exclaimed the 
farmer. “ Do you see how it’s all lined with a 
green sorter lining? Well, that’s jest the 
way the stomach looks. Like as not we’d 
been a heap better natured and not so pesky 
nervous, if we’d never partook. Well, I’m 
goin’ down to clean out the cellar. It 
hasn’t been touched this year, aud it smells 
like the Dead Sea. There’s no wonder we’ve 
all had spells this fall; and I do n’t believe that 
any of us is prepared to die, while we kin live, 
because of sieh a corrupt cellar.” 

“ Really. I’m a-feared fur Hczekiak. He’s 
took sieh uncommon notions lately. Jest to 
think of his leavin’ Harvp’ where lie’ll have 
to sustain life on sieh poor livin’, and take sieh 
talk,” said Mrs. Styles. 



“Feel of that," euy» the dorlor, doubling up his own arm. 
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Several weeks went, by, and one morning 
Harve’ returned home. Ilis step had aspring 
to it, and there was a marked change in his 
whole appearance. There was new energy 
in his spirit, a fresh motive to work ; and 
life had an inspiration unknown for many a 
month. 

“ Thank you, no, Aunt Sallic,” said he, as 
she urged him to eat of the luxuries prepared 
in honor of his return, and in pity for his long 
abstinence. “ I want high thinking, so will eat 
of simple and healthful food. Grits and fruit 
are growing delightful to my taste. I want to 
eat what makes men, not angels. No more 
angel-cake for me. I should call it just the 
opposite; for it certainly has a demon-like 
effect on a man.” 

Four months in the open air, in accordance 
with the doctor’s advice, on the cultivator, the 
reaper, and mower, shouting to the teams, and 
living on plain wholesome food, brought back 
the glow of health to the young man's cheeks. 

“ I toll you,” said Farmer Styles, after re¬ 
turning from the village hall, where Harve' 
had delivered the first of a series of lectures 
on health and temperance, “ Harve’ is what I 
call a hygienic hero. Law ! the way his voice 
rang out to-night, clear as a bell; and there 
was a swing to his gait that fairly did me 
good. His education is a-comin' in handy 
enough now. I tell you, he can elocute as 
well as any preacher I ever heard, and his 
idea8were fairly elevatin’. I saw some folks 
a-risin’ off their seats, with their mouths open, 
to catch every word, as lie towered up there 
and talked good common sense. 

“ He told ’em it was their duty to know how 
to live so as to glorify their Maker and bene¬ 
fit their feller-men, and that this slip-shod 
way folks have of treatin’ their physical bein’ 
is a crime. He said he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that if folks wouldn’t use common 
sense in treatin’ their bodies, that their souls 
would n’t go with any great vim toward the 
Kingdom ; and that he’d come to this con¬ 
clusion through logic and experience. And I 
said ‘Amen.’” 


— Health is valued most when sought. 


—The prohibition votes in New York State at the 
recent election numbered nearly fifty thousand. 


—It is estimated that 2,450,000,000 cigarettes were 
consumed in tills country last year. 


—Only six counties in Dakota voted for license at 
the late election. 

—More prohibition amendments have been submit¬ 
ted by State legislatives this year than in twenty 
years previous, 

—In spite of the fact that, there are 1100 saloons 
In full operation in Leadville, Colorado, the public 
schools have closed a year for lack of funds. 


—The police of Constantinople are closing all liq¬ 
uor shops kept by Europeans, on the ground that 
they are demoralizing the Turkish people. 


—Jamaica ginger Inis been placed by Judge An¬ 
drews. of Augusta, Maine, in tin- same category and 
subject to the same laws as intoxicating liquors. 


—Canon Farrar says that the English have made in 
India one hundred drunkards for every Christian, 
and are girding the earth wit h drunkenness. 


—Mrs. Mary Clements Leavitt, t he round-the-world 
missionary of the W. C. T. U-, writes that all the 
American missions in Burmati have incorporated 
total abstinence In their work. 


—The annual convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which convened at 
Nashville, Tennessee, the Kith to the 23d of last 
month, was one of the most successful gatherings 
ever experienced by that organization. 


—During the ten years which the New York Chris¬ 
tian Home for Intemperates has been in existence, it 
lias cared for 2500 men. The use of tobacco is pro¬ 
hibited, as being an incentive to drink. Of the 1788 
Inmates who gave lip the use of tobacco during their 
sojourn in the Home, not one is known ever to have 
returned to their old vice. 


—Nikita, a young American prlma-donna, is creat¬ 
ing quite u sensation in London, because of her 
marvelous voice, She is said to be endowed with a 
splendid physique as the result of careful habits; and 
her voice has never received the aid of any artificial 
stimulation, she having never even tasted tea or 
coffee. 
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—It requires a year or two to give the proper sea¬ 
soning to thermometer tubes. When the glass is new, 
it changes and slowly contracts. 


—Prof. Bell asserts that ships within half a mile 
of each other may readily communicate by telephone, 
with the aid of a wire a mile long trailing behind the 
ship. 

—According to statistics, 53,000 wells have been 
drilled in the oil region of New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania since the discovery of petroleum there. These 
wells have produced 310,000,000 barrels of oil. 


—A tarantula kept for many years by Dr. II. C. 
McCook, of Philadelphia, recently died at the age of 
seven years. This has the distinction of being the 
most aged spider known to science. 


—By experimenting with an air gun, it has been 
found that to drive straws into pine bourds and hick¬ 
ory bark, as is often done by tornadoes, requires a ve¬ 
locity of one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
seventy-five miles an hour. 


—A man named Winkelmeier, one foot taller than 
Chang, the celebrated Chinese giant, has been on ex¬ 
hibition in London this year He is a native of Austria, 
and measures eight feet and three inches in height 
He is probably the tallest known man of modern times. 


—A new process has been discovered, by which the 
most delicate patterns, even of lace work, can be re¬ 
produced in iron, by casting the metal on carbonized 
fabric. Molten iron can be run on the most delicate 
fiber without injuring it after it has been carbonized. 


—At the University of Upsula, Sweden, whenever 
opportunity offers, careful measurements are taken of 
the height ami velocity of clouds. The greatest height 
of any cloud yet measured is 43,800 feet, and the 
highest velocity is 112 miles an hour for a cloud at 
•28,000 feet. 


— A practical demonstration of the ease with which 
spontaneous combustion takes place was recently 
given in an Eastern factory. Shavings from the oiled 
wood used In the manufacture of planes, were put into 
a barrel, and twenty-four hours later were found t<> 
be almost on tire; their temperature being over 300° 
K. In a few hours longer, the shavings a few inches 
beneath the surface were charred and smoking. 


it is estimated that there are five times as many 
kinds of insects as there are species of all other liv¬ 
ing things put together. Two hundred different 
kinds of insects make their home in pine trees, while 
four hundred and fifty species find shelter and sup¬ 
port in the oak. In 1840, Alexander Von Humbolt 
estimated that the number of species preserved in 
collections was between one hundred and fifty and 
one hundred and seventy thousand ; but scientific men 
now say there must be something like seven hundred 
and fifty thousand species. 


—A remnant of the great forests which once cov¬ 
ered the south of Sweden, consisting of a boat six 
feet in diameter, hollowed out of a log. was not long 
since dug out of a bog at Kinneved. The tree from 
whicli this boat was formed must have been at least 
twenty feet In circumference. The boat was so heavy 
that two bullocks could not draw it The wood of 
which it was made was very hard, and hud assumed 
a btue color. 


— Prof. Thaddeus Lowe, of Los Angeles, California, 
has invented a process of manufacturing gas from 
water. The light from such gas is said to be far 
more steady than ordinary gas, and as bright as elec 
tricity, but without its unpleasant glare. For heat¬ 
ing and power purposes the water gas is aim superior: 
and owing to the cheapness of manufac.ure, it is said 
to be a rival of natural gas. which is creating so much 
excitement In various parts of the United States. 


Singing Sand.—There are a large number of 
places on the Atlantic Coast where singing sand is 
found. One of the most remarkable instances of 
this Is that of the beach at Manchester, Massachu¬ 
setts, where the sand for about, one-fifth of a mile 
gives out a distinct sound when it is walked upon or 
even when it is stirred with a rod or cane. A stick 
driven violently into the sand will elicit a sound loud 
enough to be heard above the roar of the sea at a 
distance of one hundred and forty feet. Prof. Julieu, 
of Columbia College, who has given the subject of 
this phenomenon much study, says :— 

“'Flic singing sand may occur in comparatively 
small patches in the midst of ordinary sand ; it always 
occurs between the limits of high and low tide; the 
same sand does not produce sound at all seasons, nor 
does it always give forth like sounds; when it is wet, 
it will not emit sound; when samples arc transported 
in bags, they lose their sounding power, hut retain 
it when carried in bottles. The leading theory con¬ 
firming singing sand is that the sound is produced by 
crictlon between the angular particles; and the condi¬ 
tions necessary are believed to be perfect dryness, 
uniformity of grain, varying from one-fifth to one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and freedom from dust.” 
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" Blessed are the Pupe In fHearh." 


BALEFUL BOOKS. 

The Rev. T. Dewitt Talinage, who has made 
many forcible utterances in behalf of poor lit¬ 
erature, in a recent sermon spoke as follows :— 

«• Where one good, honest, healthful book is 
read now, there are one hundred made up 
of rhetorical trash consumed with avidity. 
Wiien the boy on the cars comes through 
with a pile of publications, look over the titles, 
and notice that nine out of ten of the books 
are depleting and injurious. All the way 
from New York to Chicago or New Orleans, 
notice that objectionable books predominate. 

“ Taste for pure literature is poisoned by 
this.scum of the publishing-house. Every 
book in which sin triumphs over virtue, or in 
which a glamour is thrown over dissipation, 
or which leaves you at its last line with less 
respect for the marriage institution and less 
abhorrence for the paramour, is a depression 
of your own moral character. The book¬ 
binding may be attractive, and the plot dra¬ 
matic and startling, and the style of writing 
sweet as the honey that Jonathan dipped up 
with his rod ; but your best interests forbid it, 
your moral safety forbids it, your God forbids 
it: and one taste of it may lead to such bad re¬ 
sults that you will have to say at the close of 
the experiment, or at the close of a misiin- 
proved lifetime : 4 1 did but taste a little 
honey with the rod that was in my hand, and 
lo. 1 must die/ 

kl Corrupt literature is doing more to-day 
for the disruption of domestic life than any 
other cause. Elopements, marital intrigues, 
sly correspondence, fictitious names given at 
post-office windows, clandestine meetings in 
parks, and at ferry gates, and in hotel parlors, 


and conjugal perjuries are among the damna¬ 
ble results. 

“When a woman, young or old, gets her head 
thoroughly stuffed with the modern novel, 
she is in appalling peril. But some one will 
say : 4 The heroes are so adroitly knavish, 
and the heroines so bewitellingly untrue, and 
the turn of the story so exquisite, and all 
the characters so enrapturing, E cannot quit 
them.* My brother, my sister, you can find 
styles of literature just as charming, 4-hat will 
elevate, and purify, and ennoble, and Chris¬ 
tianize, while they please. The devil does not 
own ail the honey. There is a wealth of good 
books coming forth from our publishing- 
houses, that leaves no excuse for the choice of 
that which is debauching to bod}', mind, and 
soul. Go to some intelligent man or woman, 
aud ask for a list of books that will be 
strengthening to your mental and moral condi¬ 
tion. Life is so short and your time for im¬ 
provement so abbreviated, that you cannot 
afford to fill up with husks, and cinders, and 
debris. 

“ In the interstices of busiuess, that young 
man is reading that which will prepare him to 
be a merchant prince ; and that young woman 
is filling her mind with an intelligence that 
will yet either make her the chief attraction 
of a good man’s home, or give her an inde¬ 
pendence of character that will qualify her to 
build her owu home, and maintain it in a hap¬ 
piness that requires no augmentation from 
any of our rougher sex. That young man or 
young woman can by the right literary and 
moral improvement of the spare ten minutes 
here and there in every-day life, rise head and 
shoulders in prosperity aud character and 
influence above the loungers who read noth- 
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ing, or who read that which bedwarfs. See all 
the forests of good American literature drip¬ 
ping with honey. Why pick up the honey¬ 
combs that have in them the fiery bees, which 
will sting } f ou with an eternal poison while 
you taste it ? One book may for 3*011 or me 
decide evei^thing for this world and the next .’ 1 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD RUIN. 

It is indeed encouraging to the friends of 
purity to note that so many of the prominent 
newspapers of the day seem to be ready to 
lend a hand in the propagation of correct prin¬ 
ciples, in the uttering of warnings against the 
numerous social customs through which many 
of the 3 *oung innocents are led to ruin. We 
take pleasure in quoting the following from 
the Omaha World :— 

11 Thousands of the best homes and kindest 
parents in the world turn their daughters out 
into society to drift about into the snares and 
traps lying so thick about them,—letting them 
go out with young men of doubtful morality, 
and to balls that take up nearly the whole 
night, keeping as late hours as they please, 
and with whomsoever they please,—and then 
are horrified when the 3 r are awakened to the 
fact that their girl, whom they sent out all in¬ 
nocence and trust, to cope with the world, has 
fallen a prey to some scheming, but polite, 
genial, and winning man who is all guilt. 
Can parents who are thus guilty, curse a 
daughter who has fallen into pits from which 
they could and should have saved her? 

41 It is the first wrong step of a girl taken 
innocently, and not the last, that ruins her; 
and nine times out of ten the watchful, care¬ 
ful eye of parents could have prevented that 
first step. Let not parents, who know how 
full the world is of temptation to women, 
blame too harshly the daughter who has fallen 
by reason of not knowing a little of the things 
of which her mother might have warned her; 
for it is too often the overindulgence of par¬ 
ents that gives the reins and license for the 
first step that leads to the ruin of the girl, 
and to the sorrow and woe of all who love her.’’ 


PICTURE-BOOKS. 

A pretty boy of eight 3 ’ears had in his 
possession a magazine filled with coarse and 
disgusting pictures. His teacher, discovering 
the fact, took the book away, and scolded him 
sharply. 

44 I knew it was not the right book to have/’ 
he said apologeticall 3 ’, 14 but I have never had 
a picture-book of 1113 * own,” and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

44 What do 3 t ou mean, child ? Surely 3*011 
have had pictures in the books 3 r our father 
has given you from time to time.” 

“ My father never gives me any books.” 

Consulting with the child's father (he had 
no mother), it was found to be a fact that, 
with the exception of his school books, the 
boy did not own a book. li I do not believe 
in buying books for children,” said the child's 
father, 44 wait until they are old enough to ap¬ 
preciate a book.” 

So while he was waiting for his child to 
become a man, the child was helping him¬ 
self to picture-books which proved his utter 
downfall as the years passed by. 

Ah ! father, mother, buy the little ones the 
pretty, uplifting, educating picture-books and 
papers. It will take a little money to be sure, 
but it will tell on 3 T our dear children’s charac¬ 
ters as the days roll on. 

Then besides this, it may save you many 
tears of agon 3 T , many heart-pangs, many bit¬ 
ter wails, as the birdlings leave the home nesl 
to care for themselves. This poor father, who 
recently paid a heavy bill for his wayward 
boy, had never fortified the lad with any help 
toward strengthening character. He did not 
believe in 44 wasting money on trash” (thus 
calling good reading), and so the boy 1 secretly 
obtained papers abounding in foolish anil hor¬ 
rible stories, interspersed with pictures dread¬ 
ful enough to sicken one, until his moral nat¬ 
ure was undermined, and he became a wreck. 
— Church and Ihnne. 


—Promiscuous dancing leads directly to im¬ 
purity. It has been stated that three-fourths 
of New York City prostitution is caused bv 
dancing. 
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HOUSES OF THE EASE p^Ic-wn,y, witli b6nch6s on^each sidi?. wIipiv 

. * . - - the master of the family receives visits, and 

I nE artist has given us a view of one of J 

the narrow streets of Damascus, which affords ‘^patches h,l9ine9S ; few P ersoas > not eve " 
a very correct idea of the outside of an Hast- ^ le llean ' s ^ relations, having a further ad- 
«rn house of the better class. These houses Mission, except on extraordinary occasions, 
are built of stone, usually but one story high, j From hence we are received into the court. 

or quadrangle, which, ly¬ 
ing open to the weather, 
is, according to the abil¬ 
ity of the owner, paved 
with marble or such ma¬ 
terial as will immediately 
carry off the water into 
the common sewers. Now, 
as this part of the house 
is always allotted for the 
reception of large compa¬ 
nies, being also called the 
middle of the house, liter- 
all}" answering to “ the 
midst,” as referred to hy 
Luke, it is probable tlml 
the place where our Sav¬ 
iour and the apostles were 
frequently accustomed to 
give their instructions, 
might have been in it 
like situation ; that is, in the area, or quad¬ 
rangle, of one of this kind of houses. 

11 In the summer season, and upon all oc¬ 
casions when large companies are to he 
received, this court is commonly sheltered 
from the heat or inclemency of the weather 
by a velum, umbrella, or veil, which, being 
expanded upon ropes from one side of the 
parapet wall to the other, may be folded or 
unfolded at pleasure. The psalmist seems to 
allude either to the tents of the Bedouins, 
or to some covering of this kind, in that 
beautiful expression, of spreading out the 


-A- STREET I2ST DAMASCTTB. 


and have a very plain and insignificant exte¬ 
rior, but within are often luxurious and gor¬ 
geous to a marvelous degree. The little bal¬ 
cony that overhangs the street often contains 
the only window in the front of the house, 
and this is usually covered by shutters. 

The structure of one of these an dent houses 
is thus described by Dr. Shaw : — 

** The streets of these cities, the better to 
shade them from the sun, are usually narrow, 
with sometimes a range of shops on each side. 
If from these we enter into one of the princi¬ 
pal houses, we shall first pass through a porch, 
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heavens like a veil or a curtain. The court 
is for the most part surrounded with a clois¬ 
ter, over which, when the house has one or 
more stories, there is a gallery erected, of the 
same dimensions as the cloister, having a 
balustrade or else a piece of carved or lat¬ 
ticed work going round about it, to prevent 
people from falling from it into the court. 
From the cloisters and galleries, we are 
conducted into spacious chambers, of the 
same length as the court, but seldom or 
never communicating with one another. One 
of them frequently serves a whole family ; 
particularly when a father indulges bis mar¬ 
ried children to live with him; or when 
several persons join in the rent of the 
same house. Thus it is, that the cities of 
these countries, though in general much 
inferior in size to those in Europe, are so 
exceedingly populous that great numbers 
of people are always swept away by the 
plague or any other contagious distemper.” 
—Sunbeams of Health and Temperance. 


TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS . 

And every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. 1 Cor. 9 :25. 

The battle between self-control and selfish 
indulgence is here clearly set forth. There is 
a stern, earnest work for us all to do, to 
decide which shall obtain the mastery, All 
our habits, tastes, and inclinations should be 
in accordance with the laws of health and life. 
By this means we may secure the very best 
physical conditions, and have mental clear¬ 
ness to discern between the good and the evil. 

There are many expensive indulgences that 
are at the same time very injurious. They 
derange the digestive organs, and destroy the 
appetite for simple, wholesome food; and 
sickness and suffering are the result. With 
dyspepsia and its attendant evils comes the 
loss of a sweet disposition. There is irrita¬ 
bility, fretfulness, and impatience, often re¬ 
sulting in harsh, unkind words and wrong 
acts. 

God is not unwilling that we should enjoy 
the blessings of life. lie has placed in our 
hands abundant means for the gratification 


of a natural appetite. In the products of the 
earth there is a bountiful variety of food 
that is both palatable aud nutritious, and of 
these articles we “ may freely eat.” Such a 
diet will nourish the body, and preserve its 
natural vigor, without the use of artificial 
stimulants and luxuries. 

Intemperance commences at the table, in 
the use of unhealthful food. After a time, 
as the digestive organs become weakened, the 
food does not satisfy the appetite, and there 
is a craving for more stimulating foods and 
drinks. These produce an immediate effect, 
and are freely indulged in. Under their in¬ 
fluence, the nervous system is excited, and in 
some cases, for the time being, the intellect 
seems to be invigorated, and the imagination 
to be more vivid. But there is always are- 
action. The nervous system, having been un¬ 
duly excited, borrows power for present use 
from its future resources; and all this tem¬ 
porary invigoration of the system is followed 
by depression. The appetite, educated to 
crave something stronger, soon calls for to¬ 
bacco, wines, and liquors. 

The more the appetite is indulged, the more 
imperative are its demands, and the more dif¬ 
ficult it is to control. The more debilitated 
the system becomes, and the less able to, do 
without unnatural stimulants, the more the 
passion for these things increases, until the 
will is overborne, and there seems to be no 
power to deny the unnatural craving. 

We are to be temperate in all things. Not 
only should we be careful to exercise judg¬ 
ment in the selection of proper food, but strict 
temperance in eating and in drinking is essen¬ 
tial to a healthy perservation and vigorous 
exercise of ail the functions of the body *, for 
intemperance in eating, even of healthful food, 
will have an injurious effect upon the system, 
and will blunt the mental and moral faculties. 
—Mrs. E. G. White. 


—I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service. Bom. 
12 : 1 . 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, DECEMBER, 1887. 


PROHIBITION A FAILURE . 

Some months ago, the writer, while travel¬ 
ing on the cars accidentally fell into conver¬ 
sation with a traveling man. who, in the course 
of his reinarlcs, took occasion to pronounce 
prohibitory legislation, as regards the manu- 
fiicturu and salt? of alcoholic? liquors, a failure 
wherever it. Iirnl been tried Ho remarked 
Llmt his views upon this subject wore hilled 
upon personal experience in Maine, the Imu- 
nor prohibition State, “Some years ago, when 
in Portland," -aid the gentleman, u 1 mot a 
young man who invited ino to take a drink 
with him. I remarked that I did unt suppose 
anything of that sort could he obtained. < No 
trouble whatever,’ said he ; ‘eoiue along, and 
I will show you the? way/ So 1 followed him 
along through several streets until we came to 
il place which did not look at all like a saloon, 
nor was it. Taking a key from his pocket, he 
unlocked the door, the place being closed, as 
it was Sunday evening. Wo both passed in, 
when he again locked the door. We groped 
our way to a door in the rear, which led to the 
basement. Finding ourselves iu the base¬ 
ment, my friend led the way to still another 
door, through which we passed, and by means 
of another stairway descended to a sub-base¬ 
ment. Here, striking a light, I found that we 
were in the midst of kegs of beer, barrels of 
whisky, bottles of gin and wine of every de¬ 
scription. He helped himself freely to gin 
and other liquors, and offered the same to me ; 
but I refused to bake anything except a glass 
or two of beer, as l did not like the looks of 


the surroundings, and felt as though the cir¬ 
cumstances were a little queer, and 1 hud bet¬ 
ter keep my wits about me. 

“After an hour or two we returned to the 
hotel, where 1 learned that the young man 
who had accompanied mu was the son of the 
Stale liquor-inspector. A young man who 
accompanied us, having loss prudence than 
myself, or less ability to control his appetite, 
became very much in toxica ted. 1 hud some 
difficulty in getting him back to the hotel. 

I suw him safe in bed, however, and left him 
at ten o’clock the next morning still sleeping 
off the titled* of the liquor he had swallowed 
the night before. I left Portland that day, 
and never have seen or heard from either of 
the parties since, but I havo always since de¬ 
clared that prohibition is a failure la Maine/' 
The gentleman related another experience, 
to itattionatruie the failure of prohibition to 
prohibit in Maine. lie said he happened 
to be in a store trading, when the honorable 
Neal Dow came in and had n few momenta’ 
pleasant chat with the proprietor, who was 
apparently 011 very intimate terms with Mr. 
Dow. After the latter gentleman had with¬ 
drawn. the store-keeper said, u That was Mr. 
Dow, the champion of prohibition. Would n’t 
you like a glass of beer?" Whereupon, he 
produced a pitcher of fresh beer from under¬ 
neath tiie counter, and gave his customer a 
glass. Three years later, on visiting Portland 
the third time, he found the store-keeper oc¬ 
cupying the position of mayor of the city, and 
the liquor-shops were all open. 
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From this experience, our traveling compan¬ 
ion was thoroughly convinced that prohibi¬ 
tion was a failure in Maine, and never could 
be made to succeed anywhere. Although, on 
ills first visit, he was able to obtain liquor only 
by the aid of a special guide, and he the son 
of the State liquor inspector, tho liquor itself 
being stolen, the fact did not seem to have 
impressed itself upon his mind us having any 
bearing upon the question. We have recorded 
the conversation only for the purpose of illus¬ 
trating the weakness of the arguments ad¬ 
duced by the enemies of temperance legisla¬ 
tion. 

THE CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION . 

Wk clip the following question and answer 
from ono of our leading agricultural papers, 
devoted especially to the breeding and care 
of live-stock:— 

• 1 have a heifer that had a bunch come cin 
her throat last, spring, and 1 i bought she had 
boon kicked, or bitten by a -make. The bunch 
finally got as large us my head. 1 caught, 
her, ami on opening it, thick matter ran out, 
which was like the discharge from the nose 
of iv horse with the distemper in its worst 
stages. After I opened it, the size of the 
lump diminished souk*. It runs sometimes, 
and then will dry up. leaving a big scab, and 
in a week or two more will run again. She 
often scratches it. She has u calf that looks 
well, and in flesh is about the same as the other 
heifers with calves. What is the matter with 
her ? and wluiL shall I do to Cure her ? It 
does not seem to be contagious, as no others 
of mine have it; but a great many cattle around 
here are affected in the same way. How would 
it do to cut tho bunch out? It is on tin* side 
of the throat, below the jaw-bone, and just back 
of it. Any information you can give in regard 
to it will bo gladly received. 

u Reply . The malady you describe is tuber¬ 
culosis, and the swelling of the glands at the 
Upper part of the throat is one of the most 
common manifestations of the disease. There 
is, properly speaking, no cure for tuberculosis, 
and the best course to adopt with tho heifer 
would be to fatten her for the butcher. It is 


a contagious disease, though cattle running at 
pasture would not contract it from an affected 
animal; tlic. case is different, however, when 
cattle arc stabled.” 

We have long known that many stock-rais¬ 
ers are in the habit of hastening off to market 
nny animal showing evidences of constitu¬ 
tional disease, but we have never before seen 
in any reputable journal the recommendation 
that diseased animals should ho sent to market 
to he used for food. It is possible that the 
writer of the above is not acquainted with 
the fact that the use of the tteah of such uni- 
mala is one of the surest moans of communi¬ 
cating the infection; but it Is well enough 
known to sanitarians that this is the case; 
and the writer bus no doubt that t he alarming 
increase of consumption in our civilized com¬ 
munities is due, to some extent at least, to tho 
consumption of the flesh of animals suffering 
from this malady. 

SCHOOL AND CHURCH BELL-RINGING. 

No person who has not boon a nervous in¬ 
valid is prepared to properly appreciate the 
distress often suffered by a sensitive Invalid 
from the prolonged ringing of church and 
school hells. Sounds which are scarcely no¬ 
ticed by well persons are often extremely 
painful to a nervous invalid, and the agitation 
of the nerves produced by such sounds as the 
long lolling of a bell, which really seems to 
be quite unnecessary, often excites such a per¬ 
son’s feelings to the point of excruciating 
agony. Oases are recorded in which death 
has certainly been hastened, and perhaps oc¬ 
casioned, by this cause. We cannot see any 
real utility In the prevalent practice of ring¬ 
ing n hell for four or live minutes consec¬ 
utively as the last call to school or wor¬ 
ship, The custom seems to bo a relic of an 
age long past, when clocks and other time¬ 
pieces were not in general use, so that the 
town or the church bell, as the case might 
he, was really tho only means of informing 
the community of the time of day. In be¬ 
half of thousands of individuals who daily 
endure more suffering from this cause than 
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any kind-hearted person would wish to have 
imposed upon them, we would earnestly ap¬ 
peal to the managers and janitors of schools 
and churches to give this matter considera¬ 
tion ; and we doubt not that, after a due de¬ 
liberation, all intelligent people will agree 
with us that the prevailing custom can cer¬ 
tainly be greatly modified. Surely no one 
can give a satisfactory reason why a few 
taps of the bell will not serve the same use¬ 
ful purpose as a prolonged ringing, and cer¬ 
tainly the relief which would thereby be af¬ 
forded many grateful sufferers can scarcely 
be estimated. 

One of the bestrmanaged schools in the 
country is carried on without the use of any 
bell whatever; and the principal challenges 
comparison with any school, as regards the 
record for punctuality in attendance. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLD WEATHER. 

Tlie chilling winds of winter and the sharp 
nips from Jack Frost naturally lead us to 
regard the winter season as the most undesir¬ 
able portion of the year, and to dread its ap¬ 
proach as we would the expected arrival of 
an unpleasant visitor. A few moments’ con¬ 
sideration, however, must lead us to largely 
modify, if not wholly reverse, this notion in 
regard to winter ; and as long as winter is 
surely coming, in spite of any protest we can 
make, it may really be profitable for us to 
consider some of the many physical blessings 
it will bring to us :— 

1. Wiuter air is pure air, unless contami¬ 
nated by contact with human habitations. 
Probably this fact is not often thought of, yet 
it is really an important one. During the 
summer season, the air is constantly loaded 
with genns and foul gases, the result of de¬ 
composition of animal and vegetable matter ; 
but the freezing temperature of winter puts a 
stop to all processes of decay. Consequently, 
the air of winter is free from these causes of 
disease. It is chiefly for this reason that the 
diseases of winter are of a wholly different 
character from those which prevail during the 
summer. 


In a country which has no frost, the air is 
perpetually polluted. This, then, is one of 
the greatest blessings of winter, and one, the 
value of which can scarcely be estimated. In 
tropical countries, where frost and snow are 
unknown, cholera, yellow fever, and other 
diseases which are propagated by means of 
germs, are always prevalent; while in coun¬ 
tries which, like this, are blessed with a cold 
season, these disorders are killed out by the 
winter’s frosts, so that they rarely prevail to 
any extent more than a single season. 

2. Aside from its purity, the air of winter 
is advantageous on account of its coldness. 
It is true that cold air may sometimes be pro¬ 
ductive of disease, but cold air is a physiolog¬ 
ical tonic of the most powerful character. 
This fact every one appreciates when the cold¬ 
ness of a summer evening succeeds the hot 
sultriness of mid-day. Cold air is dense. It 
contains more oxygen than warm air, which is 
expanded and diluted by the heat. The zero- 
air of winter contains one-fifth more oxygen 
than the hot atmosphere of summer. This 
means more thorough purification of the 
blood, better digestion, better liver action, 
indeed, a higher grade of activity generally. 
On this account it is that in winter all the 
functions are more active than in summer, 
with the exception of the perspiratory func¬ 
tion, which, in summer, is stimulated by ex¬ 
cessive heat. 

It is evident, then, that those who habit¬ 
ually run away from cold weather, unless act¬ 
ually driven to do so by some pulmonary or 
other grave disorder which requires special 
protection from cold, make a great mistake in 
so doing. Florida and other southern States 
are filled every winter with a multitude of 
refugees from the cold, whose yellow eyes, 
sallow faces, and general bilious appearance 
indicate that breathing of pure zero air for a 
few months is what they stand most in need 
of. In fleeing from cold weather, 9uch persons 
leave behind them their best friend; and in 
the warm, relaxing, germ-laden air of a south¬ 
ern latitude, they will certainly add to the 
already clogged and bilious state of body 
from which they would fain be delivered. 
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The cold weather toning-up which winter 
brings us adds a brightness to the eye, color 
to the cheek, keenness to the appetite, and 
elasticity to the step, which no one not com¬ 
pelled by forbidding physical iufirmities can 
afford to forego. 

It is true cold weather is a medicine which, 
like ail powerful remedies, needs to be taken 
with some care; but it is much easier for one 
to supply himself with extra needed warmth 
than to protect himself against a surplus of 
heat. 

It is getting to be quite fashionable among 
well-to-do people in northern latitudes to immi¬ 
grate to some warmer climate as cold weather 
approaches ; and just now the annual pilgrim¬ 
age is beginning, and will continue until after 
the holidays. Of the vast numbers who thus 
desert their homes, perhaps ten or twenty in a 
hundred will return really benefited by the out- 
of-door life, and the release from accustomed 
cares aud duties which they have enjoyed; 
but the great majority will suffer serious loss 
by not inhaling the pure tonic atmosphere 
of winter, thus failing to receive the benefit 
nature intended for them. If only a few in¬ 
fluential persons in the South would set the 
fashion and advertise the results, we might 
soon see almost as great a throng of bilious 
dyspeptics and ague-ridden valetudinarians 
from the South immigrating northward to en¬ 
joy the advantages of our pure winter atmos¬ 
phere as we now see going in the opposite di¬ 
rection for the purpose of getting away from it. 

Another consideration which is by no means 
of minor importance as regards the compara¬ 
tive merits of a cold and a warm winter climate, 
is this: uuless one goes sufficiently far south 
to bring him within the tropics, he simply ex¬ 
changes a uniform cold, dry, and invigorat¬ 
ing atmosphere for one which is alternately 
relaxing, sultry. germ-laden, debilitating, or 
cold, damp, penetrating, chilling, and thus pro¬ 
lific of rheumatisms, neuralgias, and catarrhs 
of ever}' description. In northern latitudes, 
nature prepares the system for cold weather by 
toning-up processes, which quicken and invig¬ 
orate every fiber and function of the body. In 
southern latitudes the continual alternations 


of heat and cold give no opportunity for such 
a cold weather preparation ; and the constant 
changes from warm and damp to cold and 
damp which prevail in almost every semi-trop¬ 
ical climate are vastly more taxing to the con¬ 
stitution than the steady cold weather of the 
north. The writer is enabled to speak upon 
this point from personal observation and expe¬ 
rience in the climates visited by invalids in 
both this country and Europe; and he feels 
confident that the views expressed will be en¬ 
dorsed by most thoughtful and intelligent per¬ 
sons who have given the matter consideration. 

The most that has been written respecting 
the southern climates which are sought by 
invalids, has been written by enthusiasts in 
the interests of land speculators or other par¬ 
ties interested in money-making schemes, from 
whose representations one might fairly draw 
the conelusion that in the particular locality 
of which he happened to be reading, was a 
veritable Elysium,—a newly-found paradise, 
in which disease and discomfort must be as 
impossible as perfect and uninterrupted health 
is difficult of attainment at home. The disen¬ 
chantment of one who visits some of our more 
celebrated rural resorts is often so sudden and 
effectual that he buys a return ticket, and starts 
home again within a week after his arrival at 
the Mecca toward which, perhaps for years, he 
has been longingly gazing. Some time since, 
while in conversation with a very intelligent 
and conscientious ticket broker, who had been 
engaged in the business for some years in a 
large southern city, the writer was told that 
the great majority of persons who visited the 
South during the winter season, return within 
three or four weeks, not only disappointed, but 
with even more decided feelings upon the 
subject of warm winter climates. 

The above has been written for the purpose 
of calling attention to the fact that there are 
at least two sides to the question of making a 
change of climate for the winter; and we invite 
those of our readers who are thinking of join¬ 
ing in the annual flight from cold weather, to 
give the facts presented careful and candid 
consideration before finally formulating their 
plans. 
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HOT WATER DRINKING. 

A facetious writer in a London newspaper, 
in commenting upon an address made before 
the Sanitary Congress, indulged in the follow¬ 
ing remarks, which he evidently thinks are 
very witty and appropriate :— 

“He told his audience that 1 systematic hot 
water drinking had been proved in America 
lobe destructive of the appetite for alcohol.* 
We entirely believe him, and it' he extended the 
destructive effect to the appetite for mutton- 
chops, fruits, or Wheat.cn bread, wc should 
believe him also. But why limit us to hot 
water when tartar emetic, ipecac, mi refined 
cod-liver oil, and perhaps twenty other drugs, 
would be at least equally potent? The old 
reined} of Keehab, total abstinence, is an 
easier mm than that, and as perfectly effect 
ive as long ;ts' it is pursued." 

Evidently the writer of the above has never 
made a personal lest uf the virtues of hot 
water drinking. Possibly, lie may oe alto¬ 
gether a strangely a water in any form Any 
one who knows enough about the subject to 
be competent to express ail opinion must, bo 
aware of the fact that copious hot water drink¬ 
ing is one of tliec most effectives and efficient 
means of sharpening the appet ite, indeed coun¬ 
teracting to a considerable degree the bad ef¬ 
fects of a diet not the most wholesome. A 
man who would as soon take a dose of ip¬ 
ecac or tartar emetic, must bo the possessor 
of a taste which is hopelessly depraved. 


One Hundred and Thirty Years of Age .— 

We clip the following from oue^of our ex¬ 
changes, which is in itself a sermon for tom- 
perauee and simple habits of life :— 

“In Hungaria there lives a man wno is over 
one hundred anil thirty years of age. He en¬ 
joys good health, and, what is qnore, still re¬ 
tains the full possession of his mental faculties. 
Franz Nago was born in 1750. The pro¬ 
fuse hair and full beard of the old man are 
yellowish white. He has a few of his lower 
teeth left. He trips along lightly, and speaks 
in measured tones. He only takes one meal 
a day, and is very temperate.’* 


A Smoker's Blood .—Some time ago, a lady 
who was lying upon the bed from exhaust¬ 
ion, was subjected to t he process of transfu¬ 
sion. Her son, a young man who had become 
addicted to the use of tobacco, furnished the 
blood. The lady rallied for a time, but within 
a few moments after the operation, complained 
that she could taste tobacco, and inquired if 
some one had been smoking in the room. The 
smoker’s blood was so saturated with nicotine 
that even a small quantity used in the oper¬ 
ation was sufficient to produce the effect ob¬ 
served. What must be the condition of the 
brain and nerves of u man whose system is 
thus saturated with a narcotic poison ? 

A Dialogue m a Bako-Shop , - A porter who 
was investigating the cracker business, bad 
the following dialogue with The proprietor of 
a liuke-bhop, the moral of which it is minor 
cssary to impress :— 

*• How long alter they arc baked, arc these 
crackers good ? " 

“ In this kind of weather, a month: in winter, 
six weeks. Hot weather makes them raueld. 

“Is it u proper question to ask of what 
yon make butter cmcktrs / ” 

“ O }es; they are made of (lour, yeast, 
and lard— nothing »:/**. We set a sponge, let 
it stand for about twenty-four hours, then 
make it into dough in large troughs, where it 
is beaten up by machinery. All our work is 
done b} machinery, which insures perfect 
cleanliness," 

“ How do you make milk crackers ? *’ 

“ About the same way that we make butter 
crackers, except that we use more lard and a 
different kind of (lour. Milk is not used in 
milk crackers now, nor is butter used iu but¬ 
ter crackers. M 

—Some medical writers assert that there 
is danger that the male portion of the Amer¬ 
ican people will develop into a hairless race. 
There seems to be ground for the fear ex¬ 
pressed, in the fact that ouc-half of all men of 
American birth, above thirty years of age, 
living in large cities, are found to be more 
or less bald headed. 
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Bug Diet. —It is usually supposed that the 
eating of grasshoppers and similar insects is 
confined to a few wretched Arabs, Hottentots, 
and Digger Indians ; but according to the Lon¬ 
don Standard , not only grasshoppers, but bee¬ 
tles, are eaten by various nations. The au¬ 
thority mentioned gives the following recipe 
for making beetle paste” and ‘‘grasshop¬ 
per pickles:' — 

“ The beetles which are used are the com¬ 
mon black ones. They should be soaked in 
vinegar for six hours, then dried in the sun 
for two hours. The outer shell can then be 
easily removed, leaving the llesh, which re¬ 
sembles a shrimp. Now mix with flour, but- 
ter, pepper, and salt, into a thick paste, and set 
in a cool oven for two hours. When cold, 
serve with bread and butter. The grasshop¬ 
pers should be steeped in salt or pork brine 
for two hours, then boiled in the brine for 
twenty minutes, then rinsed in lukewarm water. 
The heads, legs, and wings (if any arc left) 
should then be removed. They are now ready 
for the table use, and should be eaten with 
crackers. 

Danger in Musty Meat. —It has long been 
known that moldy and decayed vegetable 
foods are sometimes productive of violent 
disease, bat the subject has not received that 
amount of public attention which it deserves. 
This is especially the case respecting flour 
and meal. Musty or stale flour and meal are 
frequently used, and until recently no very 
serious results have been directly traced to 
this cause. A short time ago, however, a 
case of poisoning occurred which clearly dem¬ 
onstrates the exceedingly deleterious character 
of such food. In a boarding-house of Mt. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, forty persons were 
made violently sick by eating brown-bread. 
An examination showed that the meal from 
which the bread was made was stale, and that 
this was undoubtedly the cause of the sick¬ 
ness. 

Meal and flour should always be kept in a 
cool, dry place ; and if it becomes stale or 
musty, should be devoted to some other pur¬ 
pose than human consumption. 


Dietetic Experiments. —Japanese soldiers, 
like the majority of their countrymen, subsist 
almost exclusively upon rice. Some time since, 
the experiment was tried of feeding a corn- 
pany on nothing hut bread and soup, with 
the addition of beef once a day, for one 
month. At the end of this time, it was found 
that every man had lost from three to seven 
pounds of flesh, indicating very plainly that 
the flesh diet supposed to be so necessary by 
Englishmen and Americans, is by no means 
essential to the maintenance of good health. 


Unhygienic Smells. —By unsanitary smells 
are generally understood such vile odors as es¬ 
cape from cess-pools, vaults, barn-yards, sew¬ 
ers, and other sources of decomposing matter. 
There is, however, real danger iu smells ordi¬ 
narily considered harmless. For example, the 
smelling-bottle, which generally contains a 
preparation of ammonia, known as smelling- 
salts. is by many persons so frequently re¬ 
sorted to as to become an active cause of dis¬ 
ease, particularly disease of the nose and 
throat. Ammonia is a very irritating gas, 
and when the delicate mucous membrane of 
the nose is frequently exposed to its fumes, 
chronic disease is set up, which may result iu 
total loss of smell. Cases of this sort arc fre¬ 
quently encountered among fashionable ladies. 
Perfumeries, even the most agreeable odors, 
are also not Infrequently harmful. Most of 
the volatile oils used in the preparation of 
perfumeries arc more or less poisonous in their 
nature. They may be inhaled to such an ex¬ 
tent as to produce distinctly poisonous effects. 
Many a chronic headache may be traced to this 
cause. Strong odors as well as strong flavors 
are to be avoided. 


Eyes of School-Children .—A Massachusetts 
doctor has been examining the eyes of school- 
children, and finds that over one-half of the 
boys in the higher classes of the high schools 
are suffering with some sort of disease of the 
eyes. Over one-third are near-sighted. Dis¬ 
ease of the eyes is found to increase in pro¬ 
portion to the length of time the students 
have been in school. 
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45 4 DIURETIC. 

Dr. Brunton says, in the Practitioner, that 
water is, perhaps, the most powerful diuretic 
that we possess, although fewer experiments 
have been made with it upon animals than 
with the others. The diuretic action of water 
drunk by a healthy man is very marked, and it 
appears impossible to explain its elimination 
by a mere increase in blood-pressure, whether 
general or local. It has the power of increas¬ 
ing tissue-change, aud thus multiplying the 
products of tissue-waste which result from it; 
but it removes these waste products as fast as 
they are formed, and thus, by giving rise to 
increased appetite, provides fresh nutriment 
for the tissues, and acts as a true tonic. In 
persons who are accustomed to take too little 
water, the products of tissue waste may be 
formed faster than they arc removed, and 
thus accumulating, may give rise to disease. 
Many gouty persons are accustomed to take 
little or no water, except in the form of a 
small cup of tea or coffee daily, besides what 
they get in the form of wine or beer. A large 
tumbler of water drunk every morning, and 
especially with the addition of some nitrate or 
carbonate of potassium, will prevent a gouty 
paroxysm. Still more numerous, possibly, is 
the class of people who arise in the morning 
feeling weak and languid. Many such people 
are well fed, they sleep soundly ; and it seems 
almost impossible to believe that the fatigue 
which they feel in the morning can result from 
imperfect nutrition, more especially as one 
finds that after moving about, the languor ap¬ 
pears in a great measure to pass off. It seems 
that this languor must depend upon imperfect 
removal of the waste products from the body, 
as we know that the secretion of urine in 
healthy persons is generally much less during 


the night than during the day. Such people 
should drink a tumbler of water before going 
to bed, in order to aid the secretion of urine 
and of the waste products during the night. 
— Selected. 

An Ice Poultice .—Ice compresses are often 
very useful, but in their employment it is nec¬ 
essary to be careful not to allow the parts 
covered by the compress to become too greatly 
chilled, as serious harm has sometimes been 
done in this way. The ice poultice overcomes 
this difficulty, and also prevents the rapid 
melting of the ice. This is the way it is made: 
Spread upon a cloth of the proper size linseed 
meal to the thickness of one-half or three- 
quarters of an inch. Embody in the meal 
bits of ice as large as a medium-sized marble. 
Sprinkle some of the meal over the ice so 
as to cover it about one-eighth of an inch. 
Cover first with a single thickness of muslin, 
then la} r over all a flannel cloth folded to three 
or four thicknesses. The meal protects the 
skin from immediate contact with the ice, 
and by excluding the air prevents rapid melt¬ 
ing of the ice. 

Chilblains. —Frost-bite, or chilblain, is a 
malady from which persons exposed to the 
cold not unfrequently suffer at this time of 
the year. If treated soon after exposure, the 
affected parts may be easily restored to a 
healthy condition by the following very sim¬ 
ple treatment:— 

After undressing the feet for retiring at 
night, take an alternate hot and cold foot¬ 
bath, holding the feet first in hot water then 
in cold water, alternating every half minute 
for ten or fifteen minutes. By this means 
the circulation in the affected parts is stimu¬ 
lated, and the diseased condition thereby re- 
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lieved. By nersistent use of this remedy, 
not only temporary but permanent reuer, may 
be secured, even in cases in which the affec¬ 
tion has existed for quite a long time. 


Freezing. —Parts which have been frozen 
should not be thawed too quickly, as more 
harm will be done by the rapid thawing than 
by the freezing. If a person has been ex¬ 
posed to the cold so long that, considerable 
portions of the body are frozen, he should be 
carefully kept away from the fire or a very 
warm room, being first brought into a room 
of quite low temperature, where the frozen 
parts should be rubbed with melted snow, or 
very cold water, until they become pliable. 
The temperature of the room should be grad¬ 
ually raised, as the parts are thawed. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to continue rubbing for 
several hours before the interrupted circula¬ 
tion is restored. After this has been accom¬ 
plished, the parts should be anointed with 
sweet-oil or vaseline. By this course, much 
of the injury which generally results from 
freezing may be avoided. 

If ulceration takes place, the sore should 
be treated the same as a burn. 

If a person finds himself in danger of 
freezing, through exposure in the open coun¬ 
try in very cold weather, lie should resolutely 
resist the drowsiness which will come over 
him, and keep moving until the last. If a 
piercing wind is blowing, he should take shel¬ 
ter in some hollow in which there may be an 
accumulation of snow. The snow itself is not 
a bad protector from the cold, and a per¬ 
son would lie much safer buried in a snow¬ 
bank than when exposed to the wind. 


How to Keep Sweet —An exchange speaks 
thus pointedly on a subject, which may be of 
practical interest to more persons than would 
willingly like to acknowledge the truth :— 
li ‘ Philip the Fair ’ wishes to know' what he 
can do to prevent an unpleasant odor from 
his feet. This is a delicate question. The 
most suitable answer is, Wash them. There 
is not, in general, half enough attention paid 


to bathing. Persons will let themselves get 
all clogged up with the foul and diseased 
emanations which the skin very sensibly in¬ 
sists on throwing out, expecting the individual 
to thereupon remove them. This he does not 
do half the time; but he sometimes writes to 
the newspapers, asking what he can rub on 
himself so he will not smell bad. 

“ The answer is plain : Take a daily bath,— 
a good rubbing in soap and water, taking care 
to rinse the soap-suds off. Rub dry. If you 
do this, depend upon it there will be no bad 
odor from any part of your body. If your 
feet perspire much, change your stockings 
twice a week. 

u Another point about the daily" bath is that 
one who makes a habit of it, is not half so 
liable to take cold as one who neglects it.” 


For Ingrowing Toe-Nails. —This very’ pain¬ 
ful condition may often be greatly relieved, 
if not entirely cured, by the application of a 
strong solution of tannin. Obtain at a drug 
store one dram of tannin. Place it in a bottle, 
and add an equal bulk of water ; and every 
night before retiring moisten the affected 
parts with the strong solution thus obtained. 
After the course of a few days, there will be 
observed a great change for the better. If, 
at the same time, the affected toe is protected 
from pressure of the shoe or boot, an entire 
cure may often be obtained. 


Simple Eye-Drop .—In the application of 
medicines to the eye, most clumsy methods 
are often employed to take the place of a med¬ 
icine-dropper. A simple and very efficient 
dropper may be made by simply rolling up a 
bit of soft paper, or a little absorbent cotton 
twisted into a roll of moderate thickness may 
be made to serve the same purpose. 

Seasickness .—The latest remedy proposed 
for seasickness is vigorous rubbing of the 
side of the head just behind the ear, over the 
bony proiniucnce found at this point. A 
medical professor, writing to a prominent 
medical journal, claims that he cured himself 
of seasickness in this manner. 
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HOW ALICE M/SSEO THE CHRtSTMAS-TREE. 

Amck Loxo was it winsome litLle mnicUm of eight 
yeai*. who livvfl with her parents In a Undying New 
England town. She was of a light-hearted, happy dis¬ 
position, and on this particular morning was fairly 
dancing for joy : for had not mamma just received a 
fetter from Aunt Lizzie saying that Uncle IIul, Aunt 
Annie, Aunt I.izzie, and the two cousins. Robert 


satchel, lor this letter lin-e- beeinlelayed, and I have no 
doubt Hu* party uro now on their way. and will reach 
hero in a few hours.'' 

As Mrs. Lone had anticipated, they had scarcely 
ilnisbed their preparations before the party arrived; 
and taking in Alice, they wore soon speeding away 
over the glistening snow, along the country roads 
which led hi Winthrop farm, at which place they 



and Joey, wore going in the hig sleigh to spend Christ¬ 
mas at Grandpa Winthrop’s: and if mamma was will¬ 
ing, they would stop and take Alice with them. 

Alice knew that, a visit to grandpa’s meant the 
most delightful season of romps and games with tho 
cousins, interspersed with interesting stories, such as 
only grandpa knew how to tell; and on Christmas 
eve, just the loveliest, brightest of Christmas-trees, 
decked with lights and beautiful gifts, in which each 
member of the family shared. 

“Oh, how delightful! May I go, iiiainma?" asked 
Alice, half fearing that because mamma herself would 
be unable to go, it might not be thought wise to allow 
her to do so. But mamma, who desired her dear little 
girl to have a most happy Christmas, answered, “I 
think you may, Alice ; and we will at once pack your 


arrived soon after sunset I In* day bid OHO before 
Christmas, 

The following day, which, though cold, was bright 
mid pleasant, the children planned to spend coasting, 
for which there was an excellent opportunity on a lit¬ 
tle hill near the house. NOW Alice, although generally 
a meet obedient child, had one great fault; she •• never 
stopped to think. M Her kind mother had often told lier 
that when she made a change from her warm gray- 
flannel suit, which she was in the habit of wearing each 
day to school, to the dainty garnet cashmere which 
delighted her heart on all festive occasions, that she 
must not forget to add un additional suit of under-gar¬ 
ments, which had been provided to make up for the les¬ 
ser warmth of the cashmere. But Alice, with her mind 
so full of thoughts of the wonderful tree of which she 
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had caught glimpses, us her aunties passed in and out 
through the parlor doors the evening previous, and 
of anticipations of the day's sport, quite forgot to 
put on the additional suit when she dressed herself 
in the morning, and afterward she thought it too 
much trouble to make n change. “Just for out* 
day, 1 guess it will d<» no harm*” she thought to 
herself. 

After break fast, Hubert and Joey were in great haste 
to be otf with their sleds, and Alice, in her desire to 
accompany them, neglected to take the time to put on 
her warm logging and hood, as she ought to have done; 


Uie pain in her head increased, and another In her 
chest began, so that when evening came, and the 
Christmas candles were lighted on the beautiful tree 
in the parlor, poor Alice was too ill to be present. 
For three long, weary days and nights she tossed and 
moaned upon her bed of pain, losing all the gay pleas¬ 
ures she had anticipated during her visit; but she 
learned a lesson which she never forgot,—to lie more 
thoughtful and careful, especially in regard to such 
tilings as are necessary to keep the body well and 
strong. 



for while sitting upon the sled, which her courteous 
little cousins took turns in drawing, her limbs, insuf¬ 
ficiently protected and body less warmly clad than 
usual, would be far more apt to become chilled than 
if she were walking and running. 

The feet and limbs are*so far away from the heart, 
which is the center of warmth for the body, that they 
naturally need more clothing than any other part of the 
body to keep them warm; and especially is this the 
case when keeping still out in the cold, as when one 
is riding. If one is running and jumping, the exer¬ 
cise will help to keep him warm. Alice had learned 
this fact at school, but she was in such a hurry to 
play tlmt she “ did not stop to think ; ” and the result 
was that when the children came in from their sport, 
although they all declared they hail had a capital 
time, little Alice was blue and shivering with cold, 
and so hoarse she could hardly speak aloud. Her head 
ached too, and in n little while she was so ill that 
Aunt Lizzie said she must be put to bed, and be 
given some thorough treatment. 

In spite of all the kind care and treatment that 
Aunt Lizzie and Aunt Annie and grandma gave her, 


Ale and Herr Measure .—f »ne day. when »he lesson 
was the table called “Ale and Beer Measure,* 4 a lit- 
tle bo>. remarkable for his correct lessons, was unite 
unprepared. 

“ Iiow is this, John ?” said the teacher. 

•* i thought- it was of no use,” said John. 

“No use!” said the teacher. 

“No, sir; it’s ale and beer measure,” said John. 

“I know it is,” said the teacher. 

“Well, sir,” said the little boy, “father and I 
think it is no use to learn about ale and beer, as we 
never mean to buy, sell, or drink them.” — Sclretnl. 


Cigarette Smokers At ft Discount* —A stow comes 
from California which indicates that boy smokers of 
cigarettes are heavily discounted in that part of the 
world. According to the account: “A rancher in 
Proche a week ago offered to swap his eighteen- 
year-old boy who smokes cigarettes, to any person 
for a dog ; and finding no takers at that, offered five 
dollars to boot, but even then could not make a 
trade.” 
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| j2r*AH question* must bo accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, as It it? often necessary to address 
by letter, the person asking the question.] 

Fermented Food— Canned Fruit—Salicylic* Acid 
— etc. —1>. II. J.. of Missouri, makes a number of in¬ 
quiries, as follows :— 

1. lias it been thoroughly proved that fermented 
food is in any way hurtful to the system ? 

2. Is fruit preserved in air-tight cans perfectly 
wholesome ? and is ripe fruit dried in the sun whole¬ 
some ? 

3. Are cider, fruit, vegetables, etc., preserved from 
souring by salicylic add, in every way healthful ? 

4. Is apple-butter, made by cooking fresh boiled- 
down cider from ripe apples carefully prepared, a 
healthful food ? 

5. Does fermentation take place in molasses made 
from cane juice, or in honey or molasses that is can¬ 
died ? 

0. As eggs and milk are liable to contamination by 
disease, why should we not discard them as well as 
flesh food? 

7. Are vegetables, such as boots, potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes, peas, onions, beans, lettuce, rhubarb, etc., 
as healthful and nutritious as fruits ami cereals ? 

8. flow much food ought a working man to eat a 

day? How much is required for one who leads a 
sedentary life? « 

9. I am afflicted with catarrh. Will wholesome 
diet and proper clothing effect a cure ? 

Am. 1. No; fermented foods are undoubtedly 
more or less harmful, especially when taken in a state 
of fermentation, or without subjecting them to such 
a process as will destroy the spores of the yeast-plant 
which causes the fermentation. We know of no way 
in which fermented foods can be considered in any 
way beneficial. These remarks, of course, apply to 
fermented bread, which is much less wholesome than 
unleavened bread, thougli the action of the gastric 
juice of healthy persons prolmbly prevents the growth 
of the yeast spores in the stomach, and thus prevents 
the injury which would otherwise arise, and which is 
often noticeable in persons suffering from slow diges¬ 
tion, who cannot eat fermented bread without having 
“sour stomach.” Fermented bread may he made 
wholesome by cutting it into thin slices and rebak¬ 
ing, or toasting, in an oven until brown. 

2. Yes; some dried fruit, however, is more likely 
to be unwholesome than canned fruit, from the de¬ 
posits of insects, dust from the air, etc. 

3. No; food of any sort preserved by salicylic acid 
is in no way healthful. Salicylic acid is a poison, 
and cannot be habitually used without injury. 


4. Fruit which has been subjected to boiling down 
until its juices are sufficiently concentrated to prevent 
fermentation, is less wholesome than fresh fruit, as 
the long boiling renders the fruit more difficult of 
digestion* However, it may he used in small quanti¬ 
ties by healthy persons without detriment. 

5. No. 

0. Diseased milk and diseased eggs are certainly 
unwholesome, and groat care should be taken to secure 
these articles in a wholesome condition, or they should 
not be eaten. The principal reason we have to offer 
why eggs and milk may be used even by those who 
discard flesh food is that their use does not involve the 
taking of animal life. 

7. Fruits and grains are more naturally adapted to 
tiie digestive organs of man than vegetables of any 
sort. Of the articles mentioned, the onion is a very 
questionable article of food. Rhubarb should be dis¬ 
carded altogether, as the acid which it contains is a 
rank poison, while tomatoes should be classed with 
fruits instead of vegetables. 

8. The amount of food a working man requires de¬ 
pends upon the size of the man, and the amount of work 
which lie does. We may say from twenty to thirty 
ounces of food which is free from water. The amount 
of food required by a sedentary person depends also 
upon the degree of his sedentariness. Persons who 
are absolutely inactive, as one who lies in bod, and 
engages in no physical effort, can subsist upon a very 
small quantity of food, perhaps four to six ounces 
daily; while a person who has little physical exercise, 
but is active mentally, may require from a pound to 
a pound and a half of water-free food. But this is a 
question which cannot be answered sped licnlly. Each 
individual should carefully adapt his food to his own 
conditions, giving special regard to the amount and 
kind of work accomplished, the temperature to which 
the individual is exposed, the amount of clothing 
worn, and the kind of food taken. We should al¬ 
ways remember that it is what we digest that nour¬ 
ishes us, rather than what we eat. 

9. Probably not. Cases of chronic catarrh usually 
require local treatment in addition to proper hygienic 
conditions. 

Callus. —D. P. A., of Washington Territory, wishes 
to know wlmt to do for a callus on the ball of the foot? 

Ana . A linseed or sllppery-elm poultice to which 
a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda has been added, 
should be applied over the callous portion several 
nights in succession, so that when the thick skin is 
soft, it can be easily rubbed or scraped off. At the 
same time the part should he relieved of pressure by 
placing over and around the affected part a piece of 
buckskin or soft leather of proper thickness, with an 
opening cut in the center of sufficient size to admit 
the callous part. In resting the weight upon the foot, 
the pressure will fall upon the ring of leather outside 
of the callus. 
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Iudigeslion.—A. F. IL: From your description, 
I think the patient is suffering from a form of indi¬ 
gestion. Would recommend fomentations over the 
stomach and bowels for half an hour on going to bed 
at night. 

Catarrh.—Mrs. M. F. W.: I think you are suffer¬ 
ing with chronic bronchial catarrh. Would advise 
that you change your residence to a warmer, dryer, 
and more equable climate. 


The Syphon Syringe.—A subscriber wishes to 
know where a syphon syringe may he obtained. 

Ans. You will find a syringe of the description 
you wish, which we believe to be the best made, de¬ 
scribed in the advertising pages of this number. 



Thk Woman's Journal : Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Subscription price, SI.00 per year. 

This, one of the most excellent monthlies, is es¬ 
pecially devoted to the interests of woman’s work in 
industries, missions, charities and reforms. Its aim 
is a worthy one, and we feel no hesitancy in com¬ 
mending it as an interesting and valuable periodical 
for the home circle. 


The Sanitarian : New York City: A. N. Bell, M. !>., 
Editor. Published monthly. Subscription price, 
$4.00 per year. 

This, the oldest sanitary journal in the country, 
comes monthly to our table, filled with most valuable 
instruction on sanitary topics. It is a standard jour¬ 
nal, and well deserves the patronage of all interested 
in sanitary subjects. 


Tiie Household. —Of the various magazines issued 
in the interest of housekeeping and home-making, we 
know of none of more practical value than the House¬ 
hold. It always contains a large stock of useful 
knowledge, and imparts it in such plain, familiar lan¬ 
guage that the reader feels she has in reality found a 
helpful friend. Subscription price, $1.10 per year. 
Published at Brattleboro, Vermont. 


The Cultivator and Country Gentleman is 
one of the standard agricultural papers, as well as 
one of the oldest in the country. All departments of 
agriculture are represented in its pages. Bee-keep¬ 
ing, poultry-raising, dairying, horticulture, and stock- 
raising all receive a share of attention. Neither are 
the farmers’ wives forgotten, for a fireside department 
contains many valuable thoughts and suggestions es¬ 
pecially for their reading. Published weekly, at Al¬ 
bany, New York, at $2.50 per year# 


The December number of Arthurs Home Mag¬ 
azine closes the fifty-sixth volume of that well- 
known periodical. It is filled with a choice va¬ 
riety of literary articles, stories, and poems, inter¬ 
spersed with beautiful illustrations. The following 
are some of the many things of interest contained in 
this number:— 

Christmas Carol; Some American Impressions; 
Iloppity’s Christinas Blessing; FirCones; The Christ¬ 
mas Light; Religious Readings ; Texts for Christmas 
Decoration in Churches; and Hints for Bread Win¬ 
ners. 

T. S. Arthur and Son, Publishers. Subscription 
price, $2.00. 

Earnest Words is the title of a new magazine 
which has, with the December number, reached its 
third issue. It is devoted to literature, science, ami 
reform. The following articles appear in the table 
of contents of the current number : A Dime per Diem 
Diet; The Anarchists; A Secret; What to Do in 
Emergencies; A Pin; American Politics; History of 
Mind-Cure; Reduction of Corpulency. It is edited 
by Doctors Ernest, Helen Densraore, and S. II. 
Preston, and is published at 1398, Broadway, N. Y. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Home Guardian, with its December issue, 
completes its forty-ninth volume. As usual, it comes 
laden with very many good and interesting tilings for 
both old and young. It is a monthly magazine, con¬ 
taining departments of general literature: Woman’s 
Work; Health ; The Mother’s Bureau ; Young Ladies* 
Satchel; The Children’s Fireside; and Editorial. It 
is issued by the New England Moral Reform Society, 
No. 6, Oak Place, Boston, at $1.25 per year. The 
profits accruing from its publication are devoted to 
the work of the Society at the Woman’s Temporary 
Home, for which reason, as well as for its own value 
as an excellent periodical, it deserves the patronage 
of all persons interested in moral reform. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By Ilenvy 

Wood: Lee and Shepard, Boston. Price 30 cents. 

This Is a cheap edition in paper covers of Mr. 
Wood’s valuable contribution to economic science, in 
which he discusses the entire labor question under 
the following heads:— 

General Principles; Supply and Demand; Labor, 
Laborers, and Production; Labor Combinations and 
their Effect on the Laborer; Socialism; Dependence 
and Poverty ; Employers and their Duties; State Arbi¬ 
tration ; Can Capital and Labor be Harmonized ? 
Economic Legislation and its Proper Limits; Wealth 
and its Unequal Distribution; Centralization of Bus¬ 
iness; Alternations of Prosperity and Depression; 
Railroads and Railroad Consolidation; The Corpora¬ 
tion; Conclusion. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS . £. £, KELLOGG . 


NATURAL BREAD . 

Untku in Kiu.Y miniy of the tired houMiwlve* >>i 
ill** land have aouetliues wished, as did .1 UUIo girl 
of our acquaintance, 11 that bread grow oti and 
didn’t llOVO to bo made own din.’* Such 0 indeed 
the case in many »d* the iropiral UJumb- ih the Pacific, 
where Is found n t,r vu bearing a large fruit, a I inn r llm 
me of u melon This fruitoocil|iU«* lltu important po¬ 
sition tlltit In held by cereals III tempi mio clltiuiltK. and 
forms the chief loud staple of the inhabitant*. Tlmra 



nro several varieties of tlm hren i-truit, h-> II in culled, 
which ripen atdllToi-onr perlnds, HiusnlhirdiugnneurU I 
eonstiUit supply throughout the entire vein. |i isgath- 
ered for use just hr fore it ripens, wli*m U in found to be 
gorged with starchy me tier, fo which It-, t-wiilent value 
Is due. II is cooked Inn variety of ways, the more 
Common method being to hake i! entire In hot nmhe.rs, 
and scrape out the Interior, which, when well done, 
is of a soft, smooth consistent'.v, w ith a taslu which 
has been compared to that of boiled potatoes and 
sweet milk. Mr. A. K. Wallace, Ihe celebrated 
traveler, says of tlie bread-fruit:— 

“Hero (In tin? Island of Amhoyna) t enjoyed u lux¬ 
ury 1 have never met with before or since—the true 
bread-fruit. I compared it to Yorkshire pudding; 
olliers thought, it was like mashed potatoes und milk. 

It is generally about the size of u melon, a Utile 
fibrous at the center, hut everywhere else quite smooth 
and much like pudding, something between yeast 


dumplings and bailer pudding. With sugar, milk, 
butter, or trench*. 11 is a delicious pudding, having a 
very slight and delicate but elmiarteristic flavor, 
or' which, like that of good bread and potatoes, one 
never get* tired.'* 

CARE OF CABBAGES. 

As this is tin? season of the. year for storing this 
vegetable, the following MiggnMAoiift which we quote 
from tiie Country Gmtfaiutn may prove service¬ 
able: - 

“Cnhbytp'H, carefully stored, will not lost* anything, 
uud often gain much by living ulleaded to In a proper 
manner. The general piaetlrr l.v to pull, turn over 
with units up, and allow- them time tu dry r before 
storing. Now n milling**. If it lies a day In ihft bright 
mill with iu roots up, lev. cnn>nh-Tnblo moisture by 
evaporation, leaving it In 11 willed comlUlciii; and if 
kept long In fid' wide, is unlit fur iim?. Hy pulling 
on a dty day, about the »iwmul week in Xnvember, 
and 'luring ur once, they have not had enough frost 
to injure them. n»ir are tinv allowed to get dry and 
l»»ao then Mieouield condition, 

“When pulling them, all hard head* should bn 5.0- 
levied indlo-pt b\ themselves, to ho packed In benches 
with I Ur? leave* earofuUy tucked around them, and 
root-. up. using lor n covering lluely pulverized soli, 
packed closely around the heads. It the weather 
\rs warm at the time, only about uu inch or two is 
put on, and more added as the severity of the 
weather demand*. 

“The loose heads should lm kept hy themselves, 
and buried with roots down and beads up; in this 
condition they gain in solidity, if not Ih size. They 
must never be allowed lo get very dry, or have much 
of the soil shaken from the roots when planted. It 
takes a good deep furrow to get them suitably set in, 
with roots down, hut itenn mostly be done with a plow. 
Much of the covering can also bo done hy bringing 
tin* soil up against the plants with the plow, and then 
shoveling it around them as compactly as possible. 
If packed firmly, they keep belter, and mice are 
less likely to injure them by burrowing around and 
cutting them. 

“ In order to get at them during the winter, a cov¬ 
ering of leaves or any rough material which will keep 
out the frost, is necessary.” 
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GOOD ENOUGH FOR JUST OUR OWN FAMILY. 

We liave sometimes heard such remarks made when 
the mistress was arranging a room for common, every¬ 
day use, or preparing or selecting the food for the 
home table. At the same time we have seen no 
thought of economy* either of money or strength, 
when preparing the guest-clmmber, or purchasing or 
cooking the food for expected company. Indeed, wc 
have known the family, the home, pinched in such 
comforts as add to the peace and harmony of a fam¬ 
ily. both before and after the advent of expected 
guests, in order that they could be able to make an os¬ 
tentatious display of hospitality. 

This ought not so to be. The family comfort, and 
the caro that is so necessary to build up a happy home, 
should be the first thought. Provide tor them the 
best that can he reason ably obtained, and cordially 
welcome friends to share the good and pleasant t hings 
with the family. How cnn a mother hope her children 
will he refined, attentive, and good-mannered, if they 
see only the most cmnmoii of everything when alone 
with their parents, hut are called upon to put on com¬ 
pany maimers just for the occasion, when a guest ar¬ 
rives. Love of home will grow cold, attempts at. re¬ 
finement will be a farce, and good manners will rust 
or become baBhfu Incite, awkwardness, or sullen disre¬ 
spect, if called Into active use only on stated occa¬ 
sions. Constant and daily use can keep all the host 
qualities bright, and develop u natural, graceful exhi¬ 
bition <•! them, it children understand that 1.1 11 h will 
he always expected of them. When tills mUcuuou to 
daily given I. • father and mother, sister and brother, 
It becomes a second nature, and not an awkward, 
Irdufilimt exhibition, only to boused for company 

Because we place the family first, we would lint be 
understood to mean that friends,'and gmstsjiavc no 
Claim on the hotifcokinper'* attention; but only that 
the family, its comforts and happiness, has claims su¬ 
perior to fill others. We do not. understand why there 
should he any difference. But if for any unavoidable 
reason, this may seem necessary, we trust It; willjbe 
only occasionally. Let the family have the boat that 
can to* reasonably alfordetl; and cordially welcome 
your friends to'share, not monopolize, all good tilings 
with you. We know that in olden times the boat room 
in the house was ->ct apart for the 1 'guest-chamber.” i t 
was thought necessary to furnish it mot e elaborately 
and daintily than any other room in tin* house, and 
by so doing manifest respect and affection for those 
who might bo expected occasionally to occupy it. Wo 
think tills a great mistake. Malco the guest-cham¬ 
ber as pleasant, home-like, dainty, and convenient as 
your income will allow; but the comfort, taste, and 
eonvenieuce’ol^thc home, the family, must not be cur¬ 
tailed or; encroached upon. Your; guests should re¬ 
ceive all kindness and courteous attention possible. 
They should find their apartiuents^so inviting that 


they will be sure they are surrounded with cordial and 
thoughtful care. 

All this cart be done without any necessity of select¬ 
ing the largest and most imposing room in the house. 
That should he the parents’ room. There to not the 
least reason for making a revolution —an entire 
change in the regular routine of home life—when a 
guest arrives. Do not disarrange or break tip the 
usual home life. If you do, your children will bo in 
danger of looking upon guests a* an affliction, rather 
than os a pleasure. If thus defrauded, in after life, 
when they have homes of their own, remembering 
the discomforts of their childhood homes, they may 
not develop anything like courteous hospitality.— 
Selected, 


To Dry Sweet Potatoes*—Wash them clean, drop 
them into a potof boiling water, let them stand on the 
stove until the skins slip off easily; then cut them 
into - lices, and spread them out to dry. It the weather 
is clear and bright, two days will dry them sufii- 
cifiiuly. To prepare for cooking, put them into water 
the night before. Boil them the next day. 


Orange Tapioca*—Wash a cupful of tapioca in 
several waters. Cover with cold water, and soak over 
night. In the morning, put it over (ho fire. with a 
pint of boiling water. Simmer slowly until the tapi¬ 
oca to clear. Remove Urn skin and sends from one 
dozen sour oranges, cut In allocs, and stir Into the 
boiling tapioca. Sweeten to taste. Cool, and servo 
with cream and sugar. 


Ilm-luke.—A correspondent says; To prepare 
hoe-cake with the genuine Southern tlavor, make u 
very stiff batter of com moal and water, adding just, 
a trifle or salt. Heat a dean, smooth griddle; and 
when hot, drop on enough of the hatter to cover It 
quite thickly, pat it down smooth, and cook slowly. 
When browned, turn It over and brown on the other 
side. Break in pieces instead of cutting, and serve 
quite hot.** 

Keeping .Nuts,—It is well known that chestnuts 
are much sweeter after being dried for a little time 
than when first gathered. But if the drying process 
is allowed to go on for a long time, they aro apt to 
become too hard to be eatable. Those and other nuts 
can ho kept from becoming too dry by mixing them 
With. sand. If mixed with an equal bulk of sand, in 
a box or a barrel, aud kept in a cool place, the nuts 
may bo preserved in an eatable condition until spring. 


— To remove spots from broadcloth or woolen goods, 
take an ounce each of gl> cerlne, alcohol, and sulphuric 
ether, two ounces of aquu ammonia, half an ounce 
of powdered cnstlle soap, and water enough to make 
one quart of the mixt ure. Use with brushand sponge, 
and rinse with pure water. 
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GT We have recelve<l from Eld. C. L. Boyd an Interesting 
article on “South Africa," which we shall tuke pleusure in pre¬ 
senting to our readers, in an early number of our journal. 


This number closes the twenty-second nuniial volume 
of thiB journul. The efforts which the publishers have made 
to improve the journal during the past year.huve called forth 
from both old and new subscribers many words of commenda¬ 
tion. The managers of the journal have certainly endeav¬ 
ored to excel all their previous efforts to make the journal an 
ideal health journal for the people. If their success in this 
direction mny be measured by t he prosperity of the magazine, 
it is, to say the least, gratifying ; for at the present time each 
monthly edition is nearly four times as great as one year ago. 

Nevertheless, neither editor nor managers feel at all con¬ 
tent with the degree of merit or the measure of prosperity 
yet attained. If that point has not been already reached, the 
managers of this magazine an* determined to make it superior 
to any health journal ever published tu this or any other land; 
and they see no reason why its circulation should not he in¬ 
creased from a comparatively limited number to a hundred 
thousand or more. If each one of our sixteen thousand sub¬ 
scribers will send ns six additional subscriptions, when re¬ 
newing his own, the thing will he accomplished. 


For more tliun twelve years, Goon Health hus been 
a monthly visitor to various parts of South Africa. Recently 
our list of subscribers in this remote region of the earth has 
been very largely increased, chiefly through the efforts of Eld. 
D. A. Robinson, who, in company with Eld. C. L. Boyd, 1ms 
recently established u mission in Gape Colony, with head¬ 
quarters at Cape Town, A prominent, feat ure in the work of 
this missionary enterprise is health and temperance reform, 
in which particular we believe it to be Unique. Elds. Robin¬ 
son and Boyd, with their wives, have been actively engaged in 
this line of work for many years, ami we are glad to know that 
they are meeting with such excellent success In their new field. 
We are glad to say to our old patrons and subscribers in South 
Africa that hereafter they can find a full assortment of our 
publications at Cape Town, descriptive circulars of which they 
can obtain ut any time by addressing Eld. D. A. Robinson, at 
that place. 

er The managers of this journal take this opportunity to 
express their sincere appreciation of the interest which 
has been taken the year past In the circulation of Good 
Health by many of its friends and patrons. Through this in¬ 
creased interest the circulation of the journal haB been nearly 
quadrupled. While expressing our gratitude for the efforts 
•which have been made, we would also express the earnest 
hope that these efforts may not he relaxed, but that they may 
he continued during the year to come; and we trust that at 
the end of the year 1888, we may he able to report a circula¬ 
tion very much larger than at present. 


fcS^Thc Sanitarium, anew cut of the buildings of which 
appears upon the last page of our cover, is enjoying a larger 
patronage than ever before at this season of the year. It is 
probable that no institution lu this couutry Is so largely re¬ 
sorted to by persons suffering from difficult chronic diseases 
which have resisted ordinary modes of treatment. To such, 
this institution offers advantages which are probably not 
equaled elsewhere, certainly not in this country. The med¬ 
ical stnff consists of eight able physicians, who give unremit¬ 
ting attention to the wants of those under their care. The 
medical facilities of the establishment have been drawn from 
all scientific sources, and embrace every appliance and rem¬ 


edy known to the scientific medical profession. Those who de¬ 
sire further information concerning this institution, its modes 
of treatmeut, its facilities, etc., should nddress the managers 
for n circular. Letters should be addressed, Sanitarium, 
Battle Cvtfky Mich. 


The Inhabitants of Tampa, Florida, where yellow fever 
has been for some time prevalent, are jubilant over the fact 
that Jack Frost gave them a hard nip the other night. For 
years they have been extolling their climate because it is 
below the frost line, hut just now they feci much inure 
friendly toward Jack Frost than they do toward Yellow Jack. 


A Gobd Winter Climate.—At this moment, thousands 
of persons are Buying to themselves, thc-ir friends, and 
their physicians, “Where shall I go to upend the winter?” 
Undoubtedly many persons require protection from the ex¬ 
treme degree of cold which Is sometimes experienced in 
northern latitudes; and unquestionably, there are a few who 
should be altogether protected, if possible, from exposures to 
cold. The latter class is, however, a very small one, and la 
cWl'fly made up of hopeless cases of consumption and of other 
incurable diseases, for whom the most that can he done is to 
render them more comfortable while they live. By far the 
larger class of those who require protection from extreme 
cold would be greatly benefited by the tonic Infiueuce of cold 
dry air taken in moderate doses, und by breathing the excep¬ 
tionally pure atmosphere with which the dwellers in frosty cli¬ 
mates are blessed during the cold mouths of the year. 

For those who require this sort of protection, we know of 
no place which affords the advantages offered by the Medical 
and Surgical Sanitarium, of Battle Creek, Michigan. The 
main building of this establishment, which is altogether the 
largest ever erected for the purposes of a scientific Sanita¬ 
rium, is heated throughout by warm air. Hulls, purlors, of 
flees, and all public moms, as well as bedrooms and private 
rooms, are properly warmed und maintained at au equable 
temperature by an elaborute system of heating and ventilat¬ 
ing, and apparatus for the distribution of air, which includes 
two five-foot ventilating fans, such as arc not in uso in any 
other establishment in the world. All interested in this sub¬ 
ject should read the Winter Circular sent out by this estab¬ 
lishment. See advertisement on cover. 

A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 

At this season of the year, everybody is looking ubont for 
something to offer as u Christmas present or New Year’s 
gift. Millions of dollars are annually expended at this time 
for useless, and oftentimes worse than useless gifts. The 
majority of articles offered as Christmas presents ure mere 
trinkets, which are regarded by those who receive them only 
for a very brief time; uud theu, sooner or later, And their way 
to the waste-box. Sensible people will pursue a sensible 
couTsein presenting their sensible friends with sensible pres¬ 
ents. 

To those who desire something which is useful as well as 
ornamental, which Is Instructive as well as entertaining, 
which will be of lasting rather than of momentary interest, we 
would snggesl that all these desirable qualities will he found 
combined in a new work recently Issued at this office, entitled 
“Sunbeams of Health and Temperance.” A glance at the 
condensed table of contents of this work, found in the adver¬ 
tising pages of this number, will convince any one that the 
work is all that Is hero represented. 

The work is sold by subscription at the following prices: 
Cloth, §1. DO; cloth, gilt edges, $*2.2r>. 

This work is being introduced by canvassing agents; but as 
it is so lute that our agents will not be able to reach all who 
may desire to purchase a copy of this work before the holi¬ 
days, we will, for the next sixty days, send the work post-paid, 
at the prices named. 
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“Hyginnicks”. ... 187 

I Eat Graham Bread. 26 

In Apple Harvest (illustrated).283 

Jnne Rogers (illustrated). 314 

Live Telegraph Wires (illnstruted).. 282 
Mabel’s Temperauce Story (Ulus’) 122 

Maple Sugar (illustrated).123 

New Name for Breakfast. 155 

One Little Girl’s Idea. 319 

Queer Bath-Tubs. 187 

Saved from Drowning (illustrated).. 200 
The Boy that Turned into a Chim¬ 
ney (poetry, illustrated). 310 

The Boy Who Learned to Smoke (il¬ 
lustrated) . 154 

The Crooked Tree (illustrated).214 

The “Fouls of the Air”. 187 

The Life-Clock (poetry).154 

Tommy and His New’ Boots (illuetr’) 89 

Question Box. 

29. 62, 91. 124, 

156, 188, 320, 252, 284, 310, Jtt8, 380. 


Literary Notices. 

29, 63, 95, 

125, 157, 189,221, 253, 285, 317, 349, 381 

Science in the Household. 


A Most Useful Article (illustrated) 127 

Apples In Sirup. 158 

Bad Cooking and Bad Morals. 28 

Bed-Chambers. 319 

Bills of Fare for u Week's Dinners.. 93 

Care of Cabbages. 382 

Core of Umbrellas. 28 

Cement for Glass . 851 

Cement to Mend China. 818 

Concerning Cereals.222 

Cooking in Its Sanitary Aspects. 158 

DcodonintB .223 

Drudgery.254 

Flowers by Mail. 191 

Good Enough for Jnst Gur Own 

Family. 388 

Hints for Painting and Varnishing.. 255 
Hints for Practical Housekeepers... 190 

House-Cleaning. 126 

Housekeeper's Alphabet. 60 

Irouing Cuffs and Collars.. 318 

Jelly Covering.... 319 

Measures and Weights. 287 

Natural Bread (illustrated). .382 

Orangeade.287 

Painted Walls for the Kitchen.387 

Peach Stains..’. 287 

Picnic Dinners. 222 

Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 00 

School Lunches. 27 

Seasonable Dessert*.280 

Some Ways for Cookiug Fruit. 127 

Spinach. 191 

Suggestions Concerning Winter 

Squash. 318 

Sweeping. 158 

The Kitchen Sink. 223 

The Science of the Tea-Kettle. 286 

The Thanksgiving Dinner. .350 

The Tomato (illustrated)... 254 

To Clean Oil-Paintings. . 819 

To Clean Kitchen Tables . 223 

To Determine the Quality of Silk... 319 

To Restore Caue Chair-Bottoms_ 02 

Washing Lace. 287 

Waste-Barrels. 319 

When to Pick Fruit.255 


Publisher’s Page. 

31, 32, 64, 90, 128, 

160. IK, .sa, m, .@6. 320. 253.. 344 












































































































































































































Sanitarium Training School 

m For Nurses. U 

-5-0-5- COURSE OF INSTRUCTION -q-q-q- 


Term for 1887=8 Will Beoin about Nov. 2, J887. 

THIS School has now been in operation 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
ing patronage and success. A large num¬ 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent usefulness, and are now 
engaged in positions in which they are 
proving the value of the instruction re¬ 
ceived in the relief of suffering, and earn¬ 
ing an independent support. There is no 
field of usefulness in which intelligent and well-trained young men and women 
can more easily find employment and opportunity for philanthropic effort ac¬ 
companied by fair remuneration. 

Course of Instruction. prises two series' of lectures, rec- 

—_ - - — . - 1 ~ — itations and practical instruction, 

continuing through two years. Each student will be allowed a vacation of 
two weeks at such time as shall be agreed upon with the managers. 

Methods of Instruction. retical and practical. Two or 

... . —.- - three lectures are given each 

week, and several recitations are held in addition. Lectures are illustrated 
by means of charts, models, fine French Manikins showing every organ of 
the body in a manner closely resembling life, and by numerous experiments. 
Each student is required to become familiar with the subjects taught, by ac¬ 
tual practice. The following are among the leading topics which are taught: 

Anatomy . Phyaiology* Elementary Chemiatry . Nature and Causes of Dis- 
ease. I.anyuaye of I>i se nse. Principles of Cure. Management of Common T>is- 
eases. Dressing of Simple JVoumis and Injuries, General and Individual Hygiene, 

Ventilation, Disinfect ion. Air ami J Voter Containi ng t i on. General Nu rainy* 
Surgic al Nursing, Monthly N u rsing . ' Bandagin g* Hydrotherapy — Th eoretical 
and Practical* Electricity--Fa radic, Galvanic , Static . Diet for the Sick . Mas- 

sage. Swedish Movement*, Calisthenics . JFhat to Do in Emergencies . 












































Special Advantages. 


The advantages offered by this 
school are in many respects superior 

■ . - ~ -- - . - to those offered by any other, not 

excepting the older schools in the large cities. Its special advantages may 
be briefly stated as follows:— 


1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found elsewhere. 

2 . The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other school. 

3. Students in this school have an opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is taught only theoretically in other schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4 . A pleasant home and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5. Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 


Qua lification’s Required. 


Persons who desire to enter 
this school must possess the 
following qualifications:— 


1. A GOO!) moral character, with satisfactory recommendations. 

2. Ability to become first-class nurses. 


3. Good health. 

4. Sufficient intelligence and ediiovtion to enable them to 

ENTER UPON TIIE COURSE OF TRAINING WITH A FAIR PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. 


Those who pass a satisfactory examination at the close of the course will 
receive a diploma. 


r P ^ The first year each student who puts in full time will be al- 

1 llKAlc), lowed board, tuition, books, uniform, and three pairs of shoes. 
- : — - The second term students will be paid moderate wages, the 


amount depending upon their ability and proficiency. 

Each student is required to become acquainted by practical experience 
with all the details of the practical subjects taught in the school. 

Members of the training school will be expected to conform to the same 
rules as regular employes. 


For further information desired, address, 

Sanitarium, 


Battle Creelc, Michigan. 
















F. Schumaker Milling Co., 

akrox, o., 

la ready to supply the demand for its well-known 

Kolled Avenn 

PROM TI1E BEST WRITE OATS. 



Oatmeal, Rolled and Cracked Wheat, Parched 
Farinose, Pearl aixl Crushed Hurley, Cornstarch, 
llominy and Coriuncal, F. S. New Process and 
White Wheat Ciraliam Flour. 

If you appreciate quality cull lor the old reliable in our 
original packages. 

FERDINAND SCHl'MAKER, Pres. 


CHRISTMAS BOX FREE! 



Tmk Cricket o?» 
THB Okabtu la a 
lurae ami Ut^isd- 
»onw lllu*(rat<d 
Lilorary mnl 
Family pnpor, each 
number containing 

0) largo pacci,. M 
columns. rt licit 
with charming Se¬ 
rial mi l short 
'ilorloa, ^kctclnt, 
Poem*, nsefui 
Knowledge, Hnuae- 
hol.l Him*, Keud* 
Inc for the Ynnng, Wit nn<l Ilnmor, etc., otc. Everybody in <|e- 
lighted with It. The pnpor h«a been entnhllvbra 16 yearn, ami 
Iiuh n very large clrcilntlon. hot wo arc anxlnna to double It. and 
then-ton- wi* niuki- oie foil,twins cxtromoly liberal olTer: lj>on 
recemf of onto Twcnty-fi vc Cent*, we will Hend The 
u’rlekel on the lleurth for Three Month*, and to every 
tutuciffi' nr trill at*o tend Free ami pott/uiU, our new 
<?hrl«trnu« llov, containin'/ alt <Ao /attuning valuable. ,mJ ua e- 
fut holni,i)t iirvAcnt*: 1 Imported German Harmonica, b holes, a 
K'HkI Instrument, and one upon which It Is easy to learn to play ; 
> Flue PutiAhnl Leather Parer, with Steel clasp and trimmings, 
a good and dueahW aillcle; 1 Neat and l*retty Autograph Album, 
OfMlllil III laathervUe, with gilt Stamping i 1 Pook o/ Seh rtion* 
t»r Autograph Album*, containing a great variety of appropriate 
selections . I Ihmlc.umama Album, containing about r.O U-aull- 
tul dacalootnanle plctarea, easily iratiNfcrred to allinmt „ny sur¬ 
face, and w Pm« Apartment of Beautiful Imported Chmtma* 
i.'oriLa, which nre alone worth ’he price of thin entire Combina¬ 
tion. Remember, we semi the Curl.! ions Box. containing all the 
above, likewise nor paper Utrve months, tor only US cents; five 
Mlhsa Iptlotia ami five Cbrlsluota Itoxca will In- sent lor $1 at*. 
This nflei la made lu Introduce the pajo-r Into new homes. Solie- 
farlioh i/naranlerd Or mm try refunded, We ivfei t<» any pob- 
llsher III N. Y. as to reliability, do not ttilss this chancel Address 
8. II. MOOKt: A CO., a? F„rk I*luce. New York- 
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Uses of Water. 

^$5 Round In cloth, 100 pages, 00 cents. 5£jii 
Paper covers, 25 cunts. 

A work for every family and every j 
physician. Ilia the 

[ONLY IU)0K PUBLISHED i 

iiic'i given the latest scientil 
knowledge regarding the use* of j 
water ami remedy for disease. The | 

| inelriiciiou which it impartu is 

Plain, Prartical, and Complete. ^ 

j Every form of Bnth is described, together with the J 
conditions to which it ia adapted. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


\ S.'T' KIB1/ T10>^ 

TEMPERANCE> RELIGIOUS 

* • LITERATURE, 


ON APPLICATION TO- THE 



BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Correspondence solicited. 

Publications in FobeIon Lanouaqcs a sfcoialtv. 


South Lancaster Academy 



lolda Ink enough to w rite 
50 sheets paper at. one 
filling. 


Feu, Fonlioliler 
and Inkstand 
all In one. 


FOUNTAIN PEN, 

Uses uny kind of ink; filled by an automatic, action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itself by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; finely 
made and finished in hurd rubber; prices reduced to 50 
els., or 3 fur One Dollar, including Ren, Holder, ( use 
and Filler. In use and highly praised in the N. k. Post 
Office. , , _ _ 

Our Stylograph io ren is the marvel of Perfection, 
never gets out of order. Ren point will never wear out, 
and require no changing. A pen of eimllur construction 
has always retailed for $2.00; our price, (15 ct*., nr 2 
for 5*1.10, gives universal satisfaction. Each pen is guar¬ 
anteed as represented, or money refunded. 10 do7.cn in 
use in one dCD’t In the N. Y. Post Office. Samples post¬ 
paid. SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 

37 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


AN educational institution of 
INCREASING POPULARITY. 


This School is located at South Lancaster, Worcester Co., 
Mass., thiity-five miles from Boston, and was founded in 188:/. 

It is prosperous because operated on correct educational 
principles. 

Thorough Instruction is Given in all the Common Branches 

And those of the usual high-school and academic courses. 
There are also well-sustained Biblical Normal Departments for 
the training of missionaries and teachers. 

ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE 

1. A judicious discipline for the development of mora 
character. It is a safe place for the young. 

2. Methods of teaching that aim at mental culture of a 
high type. 

3. Instruction and practice in various kinds of manual 
tabor and the use of tools. 

4. Astonishingly low expenses. Sixteen dollars per 
school month pays all expense of tuition, board, lodging, 
washing, lights, fuel, etc. 

For catalogue or further information, address 

C1IA8. C. KANSK Y, A. M., Principal. 


nUTTMTO THOS. F. STMPSOK. WaiiMn**n. D. 

PAT ENTSi.£ • 
















FIVE CENTS' WORTH OF FUEL WILL RAKE A CARREL OF FLOUR INTO OREAD. 


To All Interested in Steel Portable Ovens I 

BKXD FOR 1A-PAUS PAMPHLET AND CIRCULARS* 
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THIS FROM A PRACTICAL BAKER. 

LeRoy , 2V. F., If ay W, 1587. 

To Whom it May Concern :— 

I bought a No. 70 Oven from Mr. Reid about a year ago. About six weeks ago I bought another No. 70 . I am using them la 
preference to brick. I like them. I have seen all the kinds. This “ takes the cake." J. W. BROWNELL. 

School of Domestic Economy, Town Agricultural College, Amee, Iowa, April 5. 1866. 

Adam Reid, E#q.,— 

(Letter No. «.)—It is nearly a year since I first used your Bake Oven (No. 60 ), and I can say now what I have repeat¬ 
edly said, that in all my experience I have never seen better work than that which your oven turns out. The one In use here works 
just as well as the one 1 first used at Chautauqua, N. Y., last year. Yours respectfully, EMMA P. EWING. 

May 9, 1S8T. 

(Letter No. s.)—The oven in use here is still in M good shape,'* and continues to give satisfaction. 

_ EMMA P. EWING. 


I have recently sent them to the New Osborne House, and the new Powers Hotel. Rochester, N. Y.; the Central House, Read¬ 
ing, Pa.; the Forest City House, Cleveland, O.; H. C. Austin, Binghamton, N. Y.; James Dick, Dansville, N. Y.; A. A. Alvord, 
Elmira, N. Y.; W. W. Whittaker, Lockport, N, Y.; W. W. Clemmons, Geneva, O.; Mansion House, Buffalo, N. Y.; Monteagle 
House and DeVeaux College. Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Geo. Davis, Mohawk. N. Y.,B. F. Simmons, Castle, N. Y.; A. E. Potter# 
Mansfield, N. Y.; S. K Kimball, Alexandria. N. Y.; I. G. Corbett, Austin, Pa.; E. E. Proud. Saegerstown; Geo. Truscott, Mack¬ 
inac, Mich.; Louis Bach, Wellsburgh, N. Y.; Joseph Mecklinberger, Suspension Bridge, N. Y.; Avery & Miller, Kalamaaoo, 
Mich.; H. T. Williamson, Waterford, Pa, Here is a copy of an order for three after the fullest inquiry had been made 

St. Tereta’i Academy, Kansas City , Mo., June 3, 1886. 

Mr. Adam Reid 

Dear Sir, —Yours received In due time. You may send three ovens as soon as you possibly can. Address one to "Mother 
Clemence, St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph, Mo."; address the second to ''Mother Liauori. St. Joseph's Hospital, Seventh 
and Penn Streets, Kansas City, Mo."; and a third you may send to the Academy, as also the bill lor the three, and f will forward 
amount. Yours respectfully, SISTER MARY FIDELIA. 


THIS FROM THE PROPRIETOR OF THE WHITCOMB HOUSE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester ; N. T., December 7, 1886. 

Mr . Adam Reid,— 

Dear Sir,— Your oven is such a success, both as a baker and roaster, that you can write out something good and strong— yen 
cannot make it strong enough—and put my name to it. 1 will honor your draft at any time. [Signed,] 

RUSSELL COATS. 

Prop. Whitcomb Howsa 


THREE SIZES, NOS. 50. 60. 70. Baking from so to 150 loaves. The readers of this magazine will pleaec communicate with 
fea undersigned. Shipping them in all directions ; ride as easy as a packing trunk. OVER 2.600 IN USE r 

ABASH HEID, Patentee and Maaf'r. 

119 ftUJ* Mm BtFTAU, ft, ft 









































































[ INVALID FOODS. (? | 

’ .. . . . . * „ ^ A ^ ^ ^ A. A A 


Tv the effort to meet the necessities of a Urge Sanitarium with its great variety of patients, we have produced a 
number of food preparations adapted to differentdiseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and Increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the invalid class, but to those who wish by 
'‘good living” U> avoid disease. The following are the leading preparations:— 


Cts. per lb. j 

A a . _ | V) 1.,1*1 1 

cts. per lb. 1 

1 White Crackers .-. in 

cts. per lb. 

Whcatena .. 12 

Oatmeal Biscuit. J- J 

1 Whole-Wheat . 1 *’ 

A vcnnla... 13 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers. lb 

! UlntAn \V»f«*t *, .ttO 

Granola . ... 12 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers,. 10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers. 10 

No 2. Graham Crackers. 10 * 1 2 3 4 5 

Plain Graham Crackers [Dyspeptic] 10 

, Rye Wafers... 12 

Fruit Crackers. 20 1 

Carbon Crackers.[net] 15 1 

Gluten Food. 40 

Infant's Food. 40 

1 White Gluten Food .25 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of our foods sen! post-paid for 50c. Selectod Samples, 25c. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply constantly on hand o 
goods which are largely made expressly for us, of u superior quality of grain. Address 

8AXITARIUM FOOD CO.* Battle Creek, Midi. 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 


Wholly 

Unlike 

Artificial 

Systems. 


Any Book Learned in One Reading! 

Recommended by Murk Twain. Richard Proctor, the 
Scientist, Lions. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Beniamin, Dr. 
Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law Students; two 
classes of 200 each at Yale: 4«mi at University of Penn., 
Phila.; 100 at Wellesley College, and three large classes 
at Chautauqua University, «fce, Prospectus post rum. 
from PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avo., New York. 


THE TRUE EDUCATOR 

19 A SIXTEEN-PAGE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 

FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Devoted to the discussion of the best methods of General 
Education, and especially to the question of combin¬ 
ing Manual Training with Mental Culture. 

Price Only 75 Cents a Year of Twelve Numbers. 


RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 


ST. HELENA, CAL. 



•fTV-HIS delightful Resort has been fitted up as a Sanitarium ( 
and offers unrivalled advantages to TOURISTS and 
ALL CLASSES OF INVALIDS, both for Winter and 
Scunner. It is situated on the south-western slope of Howell 
Mountain, a locality of enviable reputation for health-recuper- 
ating qualities, about zaoo feet above tide level, 500 feet above 
and overlooking the noted and beautiful Napa Valley, and at£ 
miles from St. Helena. 

ITS NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


Also nn advertising medium for schools, all kinds of 
school supplies, maps, books, pianos, organs, and 
other first-class advertisements. 

Special Inducements to Subscribers:— 

We will send to any address for one year,— 

1. ForU5 cenLs, The True Educator, and a “ Handy Al¬ 

las of the World,” which should be in every library. 

2. For $ 1 . 00 , Tub True Educator, and the American 

Sentinel, a bright and able monthly, devoted to the 
defeuse of the U. S. Constitution us U Is, The latter 
alone Is fifty cents per year. 

3. For$l. 2 b, The Tri e Educator, and the Library Mag¬ 

azine, a popular weekly literary journal that, contains 
as much solid literature in a year as any of the great 
$■1.00 monthlies. The latter alone is $1.00 per year. 

4. For $1.25, Tine True Educator, amt Good Health, the 

most popular health nnigoziue in America. The lat¬ 
ter alone Is $ 1.00 per year. 

5. For $1.50, The True Educator, and the New York 

Weekly JVorM, and the complete “ History of the 
United Stutes.” Ten cents must be added for postage 
on the book. The World, the leading newspaper of 
America, is $1.00 per year alone, and t he History sells 
for $ 1 . 00 . 

We believe that the above offers are unsurpassed, if not 
unequalcd. 

Advertising rutefl mude known on application. 

AMrett*, THE TRUE EDUCATOR, 

Bout'll littncnst^r, Alima# 


Are equal to those of any other health resort. It is noted for 
its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and Balmy Sunshine, 
Even Temperature, Mild Breezes, and the absence of high 

winds. 

OUR REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Include All Forms o T Baths, Vacuum Treatment, both local 

and general; Galvanic and Faradic Electricity, Mechanical 
Appliances, and Exercises for the Development of the Lungs, 
Vital Organs, and M uscular System, and Cure of Deform itieaw 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 

By known remedial agents is employed. With these natural 
and acquired advantages, pleasant and desirable surroundings, 
thorough and judicious treatment and wholesome diet, most 
invalids who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, 
rapidly recover. 


All Invalids and Tourists may feel assured that they will 
be courteously received, and kindly cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

BT. SSIjBNA, CAL. 






































" Ttje -efforts-of-■ these -little * fellows to find • uses for my* 

• toilet- articles,- particularly their attempt- to scrubmy- 

• teeth with my tooth • brushan<|- Zonwei55 amused me greatly- 
and Iwas pleased to see that • they appreciated an • article - of * 
such • rare • excellence as• Zonweiss! ” - gulliver- 

ZONWEISS JOHMSOU aJOHNSON.^f^ 
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^Other Popular Jounials.-sfr 


icnls, 

vunUgeoua offe™After you havoreceived this first copy "of the paper or magazine that you have ordered rroiu us,'if it 
does nut then come regularly, you should write to the publisher and not to us. On account of the large lists of some 
of the publishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks before the magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 

I)o not fail to state whether you are a new or au old subscriber to (loop Health and to the other journals. 

The following list comprises some of the principal papers which we are able to furnish:— 


"a 3 

s.Sl 

a j 

'c Et: 
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a* 
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NAME OF JOURNAL. 


A merican inventor.$ 1 oo 

“ Magazine. | 8 00 

1 50 
I 00 
0 00 
1 00 
i 00 
1 00 

__ 1 00 

Arthur’s Home Magazine. *J (M) 

Art Amateur. I no 

Art Age. 2 50 

Atlantic Monthly. I IH) 


Magazine. 

Agriculturist. 

Harden. 

Architect. 

Teacher. 

Naturalist. 

Journal of Education. 
Poultry Journal ,, 

s Home Magazine. 

ateur. 


B oston Traveler (weekly). 

lackwood’a Magazine_ 

Burlington Hawkeye . 
Brooklyn Magazine .. 

Ballou’s Magazine. 

Babyhood. 

Boston Globe. 


/“Nasseirs Family Magazine 

vyonntry Geutlemnu_ 

Christian Statesman 

Cosmopolitan.... 

Cottage Hearth. 

Christian at. Work (uew sub's only). 
Contemporary Review... 

Century. 

Cincinnati Inquirer. 

City uud Country... 


D enver Republican . . 

emorest’s Magazine. 

E clectic Magazine_ 

dinburgh Review. 

Educational Journal of Virginia. 
Electrical Engineer.. 


F rank Leslie's Ill. Newspaper . 

•* 44 44 44 (German) 

44 44 Popular Monthly. 

14 44 Chatterbox (annually)_ 

Forest and Stream. ... . 

Field and Farm. 

Fortnightly Review _ 


G ood Cheer... 

44 Housekeeping. 

44 Words... 

Golden Days (for boys and girls) 

44 Argosy. 


H 


ousekeeper. 

arper’s Magazine. 

14 Weekly. . 

“ Rozuur . 

44 Young People. 


NAME OF JOURNAL 


1 00 
a oo 
1 oo 

1 50 
1 50 
1 00 

1 50 

2 50 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
8 00 
•1 50 

4 00 
1 15 

1 IN) 

2 00 
2 00 

5 00 
8 00 

1 IN) 

3 00 

4 00 
4 00j 
a oo 
1 00 
4 00 

2 on 

4 50 

50 
a 5o 
2 

3 00 

3 00 

1 00 

4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
2 00 


1 G5 Independent. 

3 40 | uter Ocean. 

2 001 

1 journal of Education. 


f | c 

0 no J 

1 75 ^ 


75 

i *■*!! | aws of Life. 

] L^ittel’s Living Age.. 

\ "2 hippincott's Monthly Magazine. 

* 45 

4 (Mi ^ _ . . 

3 ihv h Magazine of Art. 

5 T (> IVI “ 44 American History . 

, Mother’s Magazine (new sub’s only). 
1 75 Mayflower 


Musical Herald_ 

Mechanical Engineer. 
Michigan Farmer. 


a 70 

1 75 

2 20 

2 (Mi K Iature 

1 75 I North American Review 

( Nineteenth Century. 

2 2p New York World (with preimi 

2 75 ! New Orleans Picayune .. 

2 501j 

2 80 r\ur Littls Ones and the Nursery 
1 50 V^ur Little Men and Women 

3 00 orchard and Garden. 

4 7.5 

f SI! Picture Gallery. 

I go r °« 1,r y. w° r,d 


Popular Science News. . 

n r ,. 44 Gardening (new sub’s only). 
£ ’J]' 44 Science Monthly... ... 


o SJj fNoiver. 

* VVuarterly Review. 

3 25 q 

4 20 liural New Yorker. 

4 2 d 

3 40 Ohakosperiana 

1 00 O ni Francisco < 'hronicle. 

4 00 44 44 Argonaut. 

2 50 “ Scottish ” Review... 

4 75 Sunday Magazine,. 
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We can furnish any other periodicals with Good Health at about the same rates ns above. 
When the clubbing journal furnishes a premium, we will supply the same at publisher’s rates. 

HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CHEEK, MICH, 




















































































































A NEWBOOK.*^- 

Nearly a Year Ago the Managers of the Health Publishing Co. Announced In Preparation a New Book, 

...ENTITLED... 

Sunbeams of Health. 

.and Temperance. 


[IS is a unique work in which the author has undertaken to present a vast 
amount of Interesting Information in such a manner as to be not 
only Instructive , but Entertaining. The following are the 
titles of the principal sections of the work: 


T/lC HoiiSC I'Ve I ive In ^ P°P u ^ ar description of the human body 
____and its various functions. A very fasci¬ 
nating presentation of a most interesting subject. :::::: 


The Habitations of Men. A description of the numerous and often 

__i- strange and curious styles of houses or 

places of abode in use by various tribes and nations, with observations 
respecting their relations to health and a description of A HEALTHY HOME: 
How it should be built, heated, ventilated, etc. :::::: 


Soilie Strange Peot>le ^ n ^ Their Strange Manners. —A most enter- 

-1- taining account of some of the most remarkable 

tribes and classes of the human race, describing their manners, customs, and 
habits, with special reference to their influence upon health. : : : : 


The Bills of Fare of All Nations. A stud y of the dietaries of 

_:___the leading nations of ancient 

and modern times, with special relation to health. 14 Curiosities of Diet” af¬ 
fords a fund of most curious and interesting information, while 44 Rational 
Dietetics" presents the leading practical facts respecting a healthful dietary. 


Dame Fashion and Her Slaves. This section considers the re- 

_ lation of dress to health as 

indicated by a study of the costumes of all nations. "The History of Cos- 





























turne" Is an interesting account of the origin of many absurdities’in fashion, 
while pointing out the better way in dress. : : : : : 


Health and Temperance Miscellany. ln this Apartment is 

_ _ _contained a choice selec¬ 
tion of articles, stories, sketches and poems relating to the various practical 
and interesting phases of sanitary and temperance reforms. : : : : 


Hygiene for Young Folks 

health and temperance topics. : : 


Contains a mine of instructive informa¬ 
tion for boys and girls on various 


Other Departments Add to the interest of thc book 

_£_ and practically useful information on numerous 

health topics, making this volume almost an encyclopedia of health and tem¬ 
perance subjects. 


Profusely Illustrated. The volume is illustrated by hundreds of on- 

J __ gravmgs, many of which were made expressly 

for this book, together with EIGHTEEN FULL PAGE ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, five of which arc beautifully colored plates. : : : : : 


One of the Most Unique and Interesting Volumes 

Ever Published. It contains the results of many years’ research on the part of 
the authors. Its popularity is well shown by the fact that the publishers 
received orders for 10,000 copies of the work in advance of publication. 


Just the Thing for a Christmas Present. 

press and will be ready for delivery before the holidays. 


This attractive 
work is now in 


Over 220 Quarto Pages. . 

PRICE, CLOTH $r.go ,• CLOTH, GIL T-EDGE, $2.25. 
. Sold by Subscription. 


AGENTS WANTED 

In All Parts of the United States and Canada. 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 

BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN. 
































HEALTHFUL C LOTHING 

FOl^ 

—- WOMEN AND GIRLS — 



Peerless Corset Waist. 


~j"HE UNDERSIGNED ARE 

NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY 
HEALTHFUL GARMENTS FOR 
WOMEN AND GIRLS, OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING 
"HEALTH WAISTS," SKIRT AND 
STOCKING SUPPORTERS. UN- 
ION UNDER-FLANNELS, AND 



Comfort Bosom Forms. 



Skirt Sup. with Bustle Attaob. 



EVERY G ARMENT NEEDED 
FOR A COMPLETE OUTFIT IN 
HEALTHFUL DRE SS. 

WE HAVE ALSO RECENTLY 
ADDED A FULL LIN E OF T HE 
EXCELLENT AND POPULAR 



Equipoise Waist, 



Jersey-Fitting Under- 
Garments. 



Hygienic Skirt Supporter 


PATTERNS, 


Which will enable any seamstress to construct the most elegant ami healthful articles of 
dress for women and girls, and at a minimum cost. 

For price list of goods and patterns, address, SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 

Rattle Creek v Mich • 
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ives its readers literature of lasting Inter- 
f)-est aad value, it is fully and beautifully^ 


illustrated and has already grained a more 
than national circulation exceeding 1 125.000 
Copies monthly. ^ A & rt* a. a. r*. a. 


(PRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER- S3. 

9 ° A YEAR-\ 

Ch 

i*s=s 

utemm-xmHsm® 

1 with Me55P5. 

erj enable us 
NE with the 

arles Scribners Jons the Publish 
„ to offer SCRIBNER'S MAGAZI 


GOOD HEALTH, at $3.40 a year. 


THE ALCOHOL DETECTOR. 

SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL. 


The accompanying cut shows a 
new and very simple apparatus, by 
means of which Alcohol may be de¬ 
tected in beer, wine, and cider, as 
well as in the stronger liquors. 

The apparatus is so simple that a 
child can use it. The alcohol is 
made visible by a blue flame burning 



at the mouth of the flask. 

This is the most useful piece of ap¬ 
paratus ever invented for illustrating 
a temperance lecture, and is offered 
at so cheap a price that it can be 
possessed by every one interested 
in temperance teaching. It should 
be in every school room. 


PRICE, Securely Packed, - - - $1.25. 

Address, HEALTH PUB. CO., 


RATTLE ( REEK, KIIC1I. 
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... MANUFACTURERS A IMPORTERS OF ... . 

8uri>*ical ¥ nstruments 


C'Q, 




>A 2 > 






© o o 


$ 9 0 

APPARATUS 

For Weak Ankles, 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees 
Spinal Curvature, 
Wry Neck. 

O O 

§ 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
For Enlarged Veins 
& Weak Joints. 
Batteries, Inhalers, 
Etc. 

9 9 0 




ARTlFICIAIy LIMBS. 

Abdominal Supporters. Artificial Eyes. 
.SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT.. 

73 Randolph St.,- . . EE- CHICAGO. 



ANITARY TOOTH POWDER. 
& Cleansing and Antiseptic. 
Will Remove Tartar and 
Yellowness. Will not Injure 
the Teeth. • • • 


MANUFACTURED by 

SAyIT A H Y SUPPLY CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Price, Postpaid, 20 Cents. 









































By J. H. KE^IylyOGO, M. D. 


* FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and 
Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities for obser¬ 
vation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical 
^ investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of the best artists to be se¬ 
cured, a series of 

COtOREB PLATES, 

Which depict in the most graphic manner possible, the ravages of alcohol among the 
delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by 
the several Charts :— 

PLATE 1. The Alcohol Family. 

44 2. A Healthy Stomach. 

44 3. Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 

44 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

44 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

44 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

'* 7, A. Healthy Nerve Cells. B. 

Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Cells. 

C. Healthy Blood. D. Blood of an 
Habitual Smoker. E. Blood of a 
Drunkard. F. Blood Destroyed by 
Alcohol. G. The Drunkard's Ring. 

H. Healthy Nerve Fibres. I. Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J. 

Healthy Muscle Fibres. K. Fatty De¬ 
generation of Muscle Fibre. 

44 8 . Smokers Cancer. A Rum 

Blossom. A Healthy Brain. A 
Drunkard’s Brain. A Healthy Heart. 

A Drunkard's Heart. 

44 9. A. A Healthy Lung. B. Drunkard’s Consumption i). A Healthy Kidney. E. Enlarged Fatty 

Kidnev of Beer Drinker. F. Atrophied Kidney of Gin Drinker G Healthy Liver. H. Liver of 
Drunkard showing Nutmeg Degenetation. I. Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of Drunkard. J. Ifiew 
of an Eye diseased 4 rom the Use of Tobacco and Whisky. K. Ifiew of the Interior of a Healthy Eye. 
44 10. ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, showing the percentage of Alcohol contained in the common Alcoholic 

Beverages. ADULTERANTS OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, showing a list of the various poisons used in 
adulterating the various liquors. SPHYGMOGRAPHIC TRACINGS OF THE PULSE, showing the effects 
of alcohol and tobacco upon the pulse. A. Pulse of a Healthy Person. B. Pulse of a Moderate 
Drinker. C. Pulse of a Drunkard. D. Pulse of an Old Tobacco User. E. Pulse of a Young Smoker. 
STATISTICS OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. A diagram exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the 
annual cost of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, rum, tea, and coffee, exceeds the cost of bread, meat, clothing, 
education, and missions. 

Nothing so Complete In this line has ever been attempted before. These ten charts constitute a 
mo6t powerful temperance lecture, the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 


TESTIMONIAIiS. 

The foUowing are a few of the many good words which have been spokou for the charts:— 

“They are the beat yet published, and no temperance edneator can afford to be without them. The illustrations 
of the effects of tobacco are alone worth the money, and when explained, ought to be sufficient to cure any one of the 
tobacco habit, and I know of some who hove thus beau cured.” OE >K(JE WOODFORD. 

“The Charts you sent I like the best of any issued, and shall commend them everywhere, and your lecture was 
inimitable.”—Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, Pres. N W. C. T. V. 

“ I have carefully examined the Temperance Charts so ably prepared by Dr. J. n. Kellogg, of Buttle Creek, Mich , 
and I am very much pleased with them.- JULIA COLMAN, Chairman of the Literature Committee of the National W. 
C. T. U. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with 
this series of charts when desired. It works to a ebann, and is just the thiug for lecturers. It is only nec¬ 
essary to set it on a Btand or table, and In two minutes It can be made ready for operation. It can be oper 
ated In either direction equally well. Each set of charts is accompanied by a Key and a stenographic report 
of a lecture from the charts delivered by Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers, - $12.00 

Case extra, - - - • 1,25 

Charts with Exhibitor, ...... 15.00 

HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich- 
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T HE above cut represents one 
of the simplest, cheapest* 
and most efficient steam inhalers 
ever advertised. It consists of an 
outer cup for holding hot water, 
and an inner cup in which is 
placed a small quantity of hot 
water, to which the medicament 
is added. The construction of 
the inhaler is shown in Fig. 1. 
As will be seen, the air passes 
down through the cover and over 
the top of. the iuner cup through 
the liquid, and is drawn up 
through the iunerinost cup into 
the tube, thence into the mouth, 
as shown in Fig. 2. All kinds of 
volatile remedies for throat ail¬ 
ments, such as the essential oils, 
balsams, etc., may be used with 
this inhaler. There is no simple 
remedy so effective in relieving 
sore throats, either acute or 


chronic, throat coughs, bleeding from the luugs, 
chronic catarrh of the bronchial tubes, ami al¬ 
lied affections. Every family should possess one 
of these inexpensive and most effective ap¬ 
pliances. in the treatment of croup and diph¬ 
theria its use is indispensable. 

Price, including directions for use, 50 cents. 
When ordered by mail 15 cents extra should be 
added for postage. 


The Sanitarium Battery. 

HpHE utility of electricity in the treatment of paralysis, 
1 general debility, and a great variety of common chronic 
ailment h hue become no well recognized that an electri¬ 
cal battery la considered iu many households almost as indis- 
penfliblc us tiny ordinary article of furniture. One reason for 
this is probably to be found in the fact that while often effect¬ 
ive for great good, the gentle electrical current furnished by 
an ordinary electrical buttery is hardly capable of doing any 
serious injury. 




PIG. ±. 

The popular faith in electricity as a curative agent is to be seen in the enormous 
sale of electrical bells, brushes, and so-called magnetic and electrical garments of 
various descriptions which arc being constantly effected through liberal and deceptive 
newspaper advertising. It is well enough known to scientific physicians that the 
majority of these appliances supply either no current at all, or a current so fee¬ 
ble as to be absolutely worthless as regards results. 

The battery shown in the engraving is manufactured expressly for us, and is 
one of the most efficient, durable, and easily managed family batteries ever offered 
for sale. Many hundreds of these batteries have been sold, and the great satisfac¬ 
tion which those who have n*cd thorn have expressed, warrants the belief that fu¬ 
ture purchasers will be equally well pleased with this very efficient and convenient 
electrical apparatus. 

Full Directions for tlie use nujl < are of this Battery accompany each 
instrument. 


Price,] 


Cv Exi'kksk, Carffvi.t.y I 


Packed. : 


: \ 


fio. 


SANJTAjm w Battxry, 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO. 


Brittle Creelt, 

• • iMicli* • • 
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PLAIN TRUTHS PLAINLY TOLD, ABOUT BOYHOOD. YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 


BV J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 



620 OCTAVO 

I 7 Copies sold In 4 
9 In I day, and 
71 In I week 
by one 
agt, 


sure 
to be- 
c o m e 
o n e of 
the most 
popular of 
rapidly sell 
Ing subscrip¬ 
tion books be¬ 
cause of in¬ 
trinsic MERIT 
AND PRACTICA 
VALUE 


PAGES! A PAPER MANAKIN ! 30 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS! 

ThU new work U deaigutHl lo make mao better, physically, mentally aud morally, and may 
be very briefly described as follows, to wit: A Brief Description of the Human Body 
and 1U Function* 5 The Mystery of a New Life,- Boyhood to Manhood—doNyrrs wAicA 
tk realm the physical, mental and moral tee If art: Physical Culture; Ethic*; Social 
Ethics; Getting a Wife—,/ suggestions ,'n this chapiter urrrr universally regarded, the 
divorce courts would close for want of business. An Evil Heritage ; How to Make Life 
a Success ; Stomachs— points out the methods by xrkicX the great army if Dyspeptics ars 
recruited; Invaluable Prescriptions for Disorders of the Stomach; Bltliouauess— 
•» sure cure: Hygiene of the Lungs— principles and methods of successful ventila¬ 
tion; Physical Effects of Alcohol; The Tobacco Habit; Germs—of dlwmc— 
sources, dangers, methods if destruction, etc.; What to Wear for Health ; How 
to Bathe; Sexual Sins ami their Consequences ; Diseases of the Sexual Or¬ 
gan*— description and treatment; General Hint* about Health— ears of 
Shin, Eyes, Ears, Rules for Dyspeptics, etc.; Treatment and Prescrip¬ 
tions for Common Ailments—ns Chronic Inflammation of the Throat, 
Natal Catarrh, Hay Fever, Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, 
Dandruff, Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, 
Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrow¬ 
ing Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervous 
etc. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

For terms and territory address 

CONDIT & NELSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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COMBINED 


ENGINE AND BOILER. 



I Meat Markets, 

2j \ Creameries, 

P Printing 1 Offices, 

( And Any Place where Light 
\ Power is Required. 


Womler Increases to astonishment that 
there is any intelligent man, not decrepit or 
indigent, who does not own and ride a bicy¬ 
cle .—A Writer in the Century Mayazine. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 



CATALOGUE SEN^ FREE. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 

597 Washington Street, Boston. 

12 Warren St,, \ i> r . nf |,n n , K( m > HoWabanh Ur., 
Sew Vork. i BrancnH0Uses \ Chicago. 


** I am of the opinion that no exercise for 
women has been discovered that is to them 60 
really useful.”— B. W. Jtich(tnhon> M. l). y 
It. .S'. , ou the Tricyde. 


JUST 

THE 

THING 


Send for Catalogue and Price-Cist. 

W. T. DAVIS & CO. | Michigan. 

One of our Engines is in vee at the Sanitarium. 


-McDISE^^IBN^NDtDY^PEP^I^.^ 

A work of the greatest importance to all who muy be af¬ 
flicted with poor digestion. 176 pp., in muslin, 75 ct* 
post-paid. Address, GOOD HEALTH. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 





































THE LAMEST 

SANITARIUM 

IN THE WORLD! 


T HIS Institution, one of the build¬ 
ings of which is shown In the 
cut, Stand* without a Rival in 
the perfection ami completeness of 
its appointments. The following arc 
a few of the methods employed:— 

Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
Thonno-Kl«H*trl«% JKIeot.ro- Va¬ 
por, Electro- Hy dric, Elpotro- 
Chemical. Hot Air, Vapor, and 
Every Bonn of IValer ltalh; 
Electricity In Every Form | 
rv “ Swedish Movements—Manual and Mechani¬ 

cal— Massage, Pneumatic Treatment, Vacii- 
urn Treatment, Sun Emits. All other aguutn 
of known curative value employed. 

An A rlificuil Climate 


Secured fur thotse needing special cure (luring the cold mouths. 


Special Departments for the Treatment of Diseases of the EYE. EAR, NOSE, THROAT, 

LUNGS, and DISEASES OF WOMEN. -SPECIAL ADVANTAGES AFFORDED St ROICAL CASES. 

GOOD WATER, PERFECT VENTILATION. STEAil HEATING, PERFECT SEWERAGE. 


The managers have permisBion to rr-rer to leading raurobors <d ihe mud leal prvfcwiou. For circulars, with particulars, uddres* 

... .7Tr7-.TT-r-.-r-r MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 



























































